








House Costumes. 
Fig. 1.—Dress or Vioter Povutt ve Sots, 
with skirt trimmed with one wide and several nar- 
row flounces of the same material, bound with 


violet satin. Bretelles with sash ends of poult de 
soie bound with satin. Bow behind like the dress. 

Fig. 2.—Dress with pousLte Skirt. Un- 
der-skirt of blue and white striped poplin ; looped 
over-skirt and waist, rounded in front, of blue pop- 
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s ‘EN CENTS 
$4.00 PER } 


IN ADVANCE. 


tes, for the Southern 


lin. Waist trimmed with ruffles of the same ma- 
terial. eedle-work chemisette and cravat bow. 

Fig. 3.— Dress witH pouBLE SKIRT OF 
Gray SercGe, trimmed with black velvet but- 
tons and ribbon. 
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HOUSE COSTUMES. 


Fig. 4.—Briack Gros Grain Dress wit 
DOUBLE Skirt. Both the under and the upper 
looped skirt are trimmed with ruffles like the 
dress. ‘The rest of the trimming and the sash 
are likewise of black gros grain. 
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A NUT HARD TO CRACK. 
By ALICE CARY. 
Says John to his mother, “Look here! look here! 
For my brain is on the rack— 
I have gotten a nut as smooth to the sight 
As the shell of an egg, and as fair and white, 
Except for a streak of black. 
Why that should mar it I can't make clear." 
And Johnny's mother replied, ‘* MP dear, 
Your nut will be hard to crack.” 


Jobn, calling londer, ‘ Look here! look here! 
I want to get on the track, 

And trace the meaning, for never a nut 

Had outside fairer than this one, but e 
For this ugly streak of black! 

I can't for my life its use make clear." 

And Johnny's mother replied, ‘‘ My dear, 
Your nut will be hard to crack.” 


Then John, indignant, ‘* Look here! look here !" 
And he gave the hammer a thwack; 

And there was the nut quite broke in two, 

And all across it, and through and through, 
The damaging streak of black ! 

“It grew with its growth,” he says, “that’s clear, 

But why?” And his mother replied, “‘My dear, 
That nut. will be hard to crack.” 


Then John, in anger, “ Look here! look here! 
You may have your wisdom back. 
The nut is cracked—bdroke all to splint, 
Bat it doesn't give me even a hint 
Toward showing why the black 
Should spoil the else sweet meat.” “ My dear,” 
Says Johnny's mother, “ it's very clear 
Your nut wil) be hard to crack. 


“Por, John, whichever way we steer, 
There is evil on our track ; 
And whence it came, or how it fell, 
No wisest man of ali can tell. 
We only know that black 
Is mixed with white, and pain with bliss, 
So all that I can say is this, 
Your nut will be hard to crack.” 
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Tw Our next Number will contain full-sized 
patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Fall and Winter Wrappings, with corre- 
sponding Trimmings, etc. 





THE ETIQUETTE OF EVENING 
BALLS AND PARTIES. 


OSPITALITY, as practiced by our fore- 
fathers, can hardly be said to exist any 
longer. The word, in fact, is nearly obsolete. 
The ceremonious displays of fashion have usurp- 
ed the place of the social entertainments of 
friendship. No one hardly pretends nowadays 
that in spreading his table or opening his draw- 
ing-rooms he is actuated by an impulse of gen- 
erosity or friendliness. He is merely comply- 
ing, as he is ready to acknowledge, with the 
exactions of fashion, and takes no more credit 
to himself for the profuse bounty of his dinners 
and costly splendor of his balls than for the 
graceful cut of his coat or elegant turn of his 
boot. His feelings have, in fact, no more to 
do with the one than his taste has with the oth- 
er. Both are devised by a set of tradespeople, 
who have become, by some means or other not 
easy to determine, the ministers of that power, 
of which, though no one knows the origin, all 
are forced to acknowledge the authority. 

Balls, evening parties, soirdes, receptions, or 
whatever else they may be called, are entirely 
arranged and controlled by Fashion and her 
administrators. The hired master of ceremo- 
nies, the upholsterer and decorator, the florist, 
the pastry-cook and. confectioner, are, in fact, 
the dispensers of modern hospitality, if we may 
be excused the sacrilegious use of that sacred 
word in such a connection. 

» The ordinary evening parties or balls of our 
large cities are so much alike that a dame 
whisked off in the old mysterious way of the 
fairy-books from one to the other, and set down 
by the side of another companion, or within the 
arms of a fresh cavalier, would hardly be con- 
scious of a change in the talk of the one, or in 
the pair of mustaches by which her cheek is 
titillated by the other in the waltz. 

Cards are generally issued from ten days to 
four weeks before the ball or dancing-party to 
the various persons on the list of fashion sup- 
plied by a Brows, or some other hired under- 
taker of public ceremonials. This is the usual 
form of invitation, engraved upon a large card 
or written upon note-paper: “ Mrs, A—— [or 
B——] requests the honor [or pleasure] of 
Mr, C——'s company on the evening of —— 
at 84 o'clock. R.S.V.P.” 

_ The hour is now frequently left unmentioned 
in the case of a great party or ball; and, even 
when specified, the guest is not expected to be 
punctual, None but the most intimate friends 
think of going to a formal and fashionable 
evening party, where there is to be dancing, 
ae half past nine or ten o'clock, and an in- 

person may enter with propriety at 

hour, however late, during the night,’ Wheth, 
er an answer is specifically requested or not b 

the letters R.S.V.P. (repondez s'il vous plait, 
**answer if you please”), it must be sent in a 


day or two, and written in the same formal 
style as the invitation, the acceptance of which 
may be thus expressed: ‘‘ Mr, X——~ accepts 
with pleasfire the polite invitation of Mrs. A—— 
for the evening of .” Arefusal should be 
worded as follows: “‘Mr. X—— regrets that 
he can not accept the polite invitation of 
Mrs. A for the evening of .” When 
an invitation is accepted it must, if possible, be 
faithfully complied with. It is not seldom that 











| an invited person takes an uninvited friend to 





a ball or evening dancing-party, but he ought 
not to do so without first asking permission of 
the giver of it. As he is not likely to be re- 
fused, he must hold himself entirely responsible 
for the character and. conduct of his companion, 
who previous to and after the party should send 
a card, 

Itisa good rule for those who are not able 
or inclined to dance to refuse all invitations to 
balls and other parties where the guests are ex- 
pected to do so. This is, of course, not to be 
regarded as obligatory where dancing is but a 
supplement of the general business, and card- 
playing, conversation, and other occupations are 
to form parts of the social labors of the evening. 

On descending from the dressing-rooms— 
which should always be provided—the guest 
makes his way at once to the dame of the 
house, and after a conventional phrase or two 
yields his place to the next comer. When a 
gentleman is accompanied by his wife, or any 
other lady, he should always wait for her before 
entering the drawing-room, and, giving her his 
right arm, escort her to the presence of the 
hostess. It is regarded as decorous to abandon 
her then to the tender mercies of the general 
politeness. “You must never dance with your 
wife, except as a freak, when every body else 
in the quadrille does the same,” says a cold- 
blooded, but, we presume, an unquestionable 
authority. 

The polite hostess takes care to mark her 
conduct for the night by a total abnegation of 
self. Her toilette is carefully subdued, so that 
it may not surpass the average splendor, and 
her triumphs are sought in the brilliancy of the 
occasion, and not in the éclat of her own per- 
sonality. She is constantly seeking opportu- 
nities of display for her guests, that they may 
shine in the brightest and most favorable light, 
while she is obscuring herself. She is pre- 
eminenjly the entertainer, and seeks her enjoy- 
ment in that of others, She especially takes 
care tc treat all her guests with a zealous and 
equal courtesy. She recognizes no distinctions 
of rank, birth, or wealth, and acknowledges no 
precedence beyond what society universally ex- 
acts, She waives for the occasion all favorit- 
ism, and rather neglects a friend than fail to 
show attention to a stranger. In these days 
she has little to do practically with the more 
material part of the entertainment. The ar- 
rangement of this mainly devolves upon the 
florist, the conductor of the music, the confec- 
tioner, and hired master of ceremonies; but 
she carefully sees to the fulfillment by each of 
his especial vocation. At supper, of which she 
is the iast to partake, she watches closely the 
conduct of the servants, and is quietly but con- 
stantly urging them to their duty. The hus- 
band or the gentleman of the house has sub- 
ordinately the same offices (though he often 
shirks them, and may be found at the club, or 
in the basement, perhaps, with a cigar in his 
mouth) to perform and bearing to maintain as 
the hostess; but while she is more partially oc- 
cupied with the male, he is particularly devoted 
to the female guests. 

Every gentleman should escort a lady, if he 
can find one, to the supper-room, and, after at- 
tending to her wants or tastes, never forget to 
conduct her back to the ball or dancing rooms ; 
for nothing can be more impolite than to leave 
an “‘unprotected female” to shift for herself 
amidst the tumult of a crowd of party guzzlers. 
During the dance all should be exclusively de- 
voted to their partners, and never allow them- 
selves to keep up, by conversation or telegraph 
of the eye and face, communication with others. 

Even those people who are familiar with all 
the formalities of fashionable society are often 
the worst offenders against the common decen- 
cies of life. It may be well to remind such 
that it is by no means decorous to pass most 
of the night in the dressing-rooms smoking 
cigars, and so infecting their persons with the 
disagreeable odor of tobacco that their presence 
becomes insufferable to every decent nose. It 
should also be borne in mind that decorum in 
the use of wine is not to be measured by the 
generosity of the host in supplying it. The 
consumption, however, of Champagne is not 
seldom in proportion to its abundance; and 
there are in consequence occasional scenes at 
our dancing-parties which put lovers of refine- 
ment to the blush. 

The length to which the ball or dancing- 
party is ordinarily prolonged is a serious evil. 
We would advise our friends to be always 
among the earliest to leave. There is, more- 
over, no rule of politeness exacting a very 
lengthened stay. 

A visit is expected on some day during the 
week after a ball or evening party. A card 
will, however, be generally accepted from the 
busy male, though a personal appearance is 
exacted from the more leisurely dame. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Trumpets. 


Y DEAR ROBERT,—I was lately invited 
to dine at Thomas’s, and he begged me 
not to fail, because, he said, the most delightful 
dinner companion in town had promised to 
come, and there would be no end of sparkling 
jest and anecdote. You may be sure that I 
counted the minutes to the hour when it was 
proper for me to dress for that dinner, and that 
I heartily congratulated myself upon my good 
fortune. I have seen a great many brilliant 
diners-out in my time, and it is a pleasure—I 
hope an innocent one—to study their different 
characteristics. Whether you would care to be 
noted as a diner-out, and whether those gentle- 
men who are so do not too much resemble the 
pretty but spoiled children whom we sometimes 
meet in the most amiable families, and who en- 
gross all the attention, is not a question which 
I propose to discuss. Yet this I will say, that 
I have heard celebrated diners-out, who gave a 
great deal of pleasure at those domestic feasts, 
severely ridiculed by those who, so far as I 
could ascertain, never amused any body any 
where. It is surely better to give pleasure to 
a few friends than to nobody; and should we 
all resolve to please nobody if we could not en- 
tertain a vast throng of our fellow-creatures, 
what an exceedingly unamusing affair society 
would become ! 

Perhaps it was my fault that I went to the 
dinner with too lofty anticipations. And that 
reminds me that there is no more frequent mis- 
chief done to others, although quite involunta- 
rily, than by this loud blowing of trumpets be- 
fore them. But of this anon, as the good old 
novelists used to say. Fisher Ames, who was 
one of the eloquent Members of the first Con- 
gress, wrote to a friend early in the session 
that although it was a very respectable body, 
yet it was human after all. The Members were 
dilatory ; they were fond of trifles; they clung 
toforms, ‘‘I compared these,” he said, “‘ with 
the idea I had brought here of demigods and 
Roman Senators, or at least of the first Con- 
gress.” ‘That was a Congress, you observe, in 
which Fisher Ames did not sit. If he had been 
a Member of it, however, he would undoubtedly 
have written of the Continental Congress as he 
wrote of that of the Union: ‘‘I was sorry to 
see that the picture I had drawn was so much 
bigger and fairer than the life.” Yet, my dear 
Robert, the disappointment was due to one of 
the most invaluable qualities of our minds—I 
mean the imagination, which constantly repairs 
the waste and shock of experience, and which 
is no more affected by the sorest disappointment 
than the surface of a lake is permanently dis- 
figured by the stone that wrinkles it for a mo+ 
ment. As I went cheerily along to my friend 
Thomas's house, I did not remember that the 
last time I was invited to encounter a famous 
diner-out I had found him a very dull fellow; 
but I pattered along the sidewalk reflecting 
upon Sydney Smith and Macaulay and Lord 
Brougham dining at Holland House, and my 
appetite of every kind was very keen as I rang 
at Thomas’s door. 

I hope, my dear Robert, that you are not 
expecting an account of the dinner. It is nat- 
ural that you should expect it, and I sympa- 
thize with your disappointment. It can not be 
denied that we all take a profound interest in 
bills of fare. The shrewdest editors always 
print them in their reports of great dinners, 
and I am not at all sure that for one I do not 
peruse them with even more satisfaction than 
the list of names of the distinguished guests. 
And in these days, too, they are so prettily 
printed! You lift, as it were, the pictured 
pinion of a cherub, and there is the delicate 
detail of the feast, all in French, too, and in 
gold and blue and red ink. I have a friend 
who keeps all his play-bills. But I have two 
who keep all their bills of fare—Menus they call 
them, because the onion smells sweeter if you 
call it a rose, and our uncompromising English 
names of joints and puddings seem more posi- 
tively sensual and carnal than the French syno- 
nyms. ‘Try to resign yourself, Bob, to the dis- 
appointment. Yet take this by way of conso- 
lation, that the serious business of the banquet 
began with a choice of soups, bisque and a 
purée aux marrons, and Italian chestnuts at 
that! 

Our immediate affair is with the gentleman 
I was invited to meet; and there, my dear boy, 
to be even with you, I had to resign myself to 
a disappointment. For although a very good 
fellow at bottom, I have no doubt, yet he 
seemed to me shallow and conceited to a pre- 
posterous"degree. That is all Iam going to 
say about him; so you see that our immedi- 
ate business is soon done. I passed a very 
agreeable evening. The food was delicions. 
The wines were exquisite. The manners of 
Thomas's wife were as gracious and charming 
as ever. ‘The house is, as you know, full of 
beautiful things, regulated and harmonized by 
an unerring taste. The linen of the table and 
the napkins seemed to me to be flowers of fairy- 
land traced upon celestial snow, if you will 
kindly permit. me to cut a rhetorical caper ; 
and with the fragrance of flowers, and the soft 
light of many wax-candles, and the delicate 
porcelain, and beautiful rooms, should I not 





have been an ingrate if the evening had not 
been delightful ? 

Of course it is unnecessary for me to point 
out to my sagacious friend Robert the mistake 
that had been made. He sees as plainly as I 
do that Thomas had wound his horn too loudly. 
I intend no miserable and vulgar joke about 
horns at dinner, as I am sure you will believe, 
but only that he had executed too imposing a 
tra-la-la upon the trumpet. When I was a 
younger man I came, in my world-wanderings 
(I was a German student also, as you see), to 
Vienna; and one Sunday morning I repaired, 
with many other strangers of distinction, to the 
royal and imperial palace, and we all waited in 
a spacious chamber to see the royal and impe- 
rial ruler of Austria pass in to chapel. It was 
a chamber of rather doleful and shabby splen- 
dor, as I recall it. But there was a multitude 
of official people in superb uniforms, and with 
an air of inexpressible importance, who were 
constantly bustling about and exciting immense 
expectation; and when we were wrought up to 
the highest degree a door at the further end of 
the chamber was thrown open, there was a rus- 
tle and sudden silence, and then a poor, little, 
melancholy man, with an unnaturally large 
head, shambled by with a vacant air, and dis- 
appeared through another door at the other end 
of the chamber into the chapel. This was the 
Emperor of Austria, I pitied the poor, half- 
foolish little man with all my heart—but, oh 
dear! any one of the official gentlemen in su- 
perb uniforms would have better satisfied the 
expectation that had been aroused by the prom- 
ise of seeing the Emperor. ‘That was the mis- 
take of Thomas. He blew that great blast in 
the major key. He stimulated my imagination 
and expectation. And the unfair and disagree- 
able result is that I suppose I do not do justice, 
and perhaps never shall, to the distinguished 
diner-out. 

I met Mrs. Canary a few evenings afterward, 
and she asked me if I had seen Mrs. Margery 
Honeysuckle’s younger sister, Mrs. Sweetbrier, 
who had just-come from Paris. When I said 
no, and added that I should gladly see her that 
I might offer my most respectful homage, Mrs. 
Canary peeped, in her shrill little voice, that I 
need not fall into ecstasies, for Mrs. Sweetbrier 
was an affected, perked-up minx, who would 
disgust every body. Upon hearing this, I posi- 
tively raised my eyebrows, and said, energetical- 
ly, that if this were really so I should begin to 
lose faith in human nature. For I expect to 
find certain people unchanged as much as I ~x- 
pect always to find apple-blossoms sweet ‘and 
to see the pole-star shining in the north. But I 
found that Mrs. Canary had expressed the gen- 
eral feeling in regard to the young woman, and 
so I began to droop, as it were, and to consider 
this direful addition to the dreadful list of of- 
fenses for which Paris is responsible. ‘‘ Insa- 
tiate Paris!” I mentally exclaimed. ‘* Would 
not one race suffice? Must you consume my 
fairest and best countrywomen also with your 
abominable trickeries and affectations?” I was 
really miserable, when only yesterday morning 
I met my dear Mrs. Margery and her sister to- 
gether, and they insisted that I should join them 
in their shopping, and then come to dinner at 
Sweetbrier’s at six. 

My dear Robert, if you have had the happi- 
ness to see this lovely lady since she came from 
France, you know how Mrs. Canary slandered 
her. The same simple, sweet, blithe woman 
that I always knew her to be, she is now like 
an opal that has acquired a still richer lustre, 
a carnation with a still softer hue. Mrs, Ca- 
nary blew her trumpet in a lugubrious minor 
key, and she filled my fancy with the saddest 
images of this jocund and beloved object. I 
say so freely to you, my dear Robert, because 
Sweetbrier knows that I have always been a 
kind of great-uncle to his wife and all her 
family. But I can not help thinking that al- 
though upon this great journey of ours music 
is very pleasant, yet this kind of major and 
minor trumpeting does infinite mischief. Tra- 
la-la-la-La! blares somebody’s trumpet in front 
of you or me, Robert, who are modest passen- 
gers quietly picking our way along the thor- 
oughfare, and the crowd collects, and every 
body runs to the window, and the police turn 
all the omnibuses and carriages out of the 
street, and there is immense wonder and 
breathless expectation, and poor little you and 
I appear, shrinking along, peers, | ridicu- 
lous by reason of that tremendous fanfaronade. 
Or else somebody blows absurdly upon a fish- 
horn, or wheezes derisively upon a comb, and 
lo! Antoninus Pius or General Washington 
come riding by! 

This confounded trumpet makes such a noise 
in history that it is almost impossible to know 
any thing of the real character of historic 
figures. History rings with the major and 
minor strains, each so exaggerated that he is a 
Incky man who is not deafened. Listen to 
Hume’s trumpet snort at Cromwell! Then 
hear Macaulay’s fantasia upon the same theme. 
Which is Cromwell? Read Mr, Randall’s ac- 
count of Hamilton in his ‘‘ Life of Jefferson.” 
Then read Mr. Hildreth’s History. Tra-la-la! 
What s vigorous blowing, but in what dif- 
ferent keys, and what utterly different tunes ! 
Was the friend of Washington a traitor and 
n plotter, or was he not? I defy you to de- 
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cide in the midst of all that vehement per- 
formance, 

I say, then, dear Robert, that these reflec- 
tions ought to make us distrust what we sup- 
pose to be our knowledge, and to promote great 
wariness and charity in our judgments upon oth- 
er people. If I had believed Thomas or Mrs. 
Canary, or if I believe Hume or Macaulay, im- 
plicitly, I should go wrong, itseems. Farewell, 
my dear boy; don’t blow the trumpet yourself, 


_and shut your ears when you hear other people 


blowing it. If you haven’t seen Mrs. Sweet- 
brier, don’t trust what I say, nor what Mrs. 
Canary says, but believe the best until you can 
judge for yourself. 
Your faithful guide, 
An Ovp BAcHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL FASHIONS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
CLOTHS AND TRIMMINGS. 


INGULARLY marked and peculiar are the 
fancy cassimeres for the fall and winter sea- 
sons. ‘The bands for the outer seams of panta- 
loons are strongly pronounced, and in contrast 
rather than in relief; but the importations from 
Elbceuf and Lyons, with some Scotch samples of 
double twills, surpass any styles heretofore im- 
ported in body, texture, and beauty of tints. 
Stripes, plaids, and thread lines are the favor- 
ite figures, all ornamented or relieved with wide 
borders in contrast, 


COATINGS. 


Of these, the mulberry, Vandyke brown, dark 
shades of olive-green, blue, and black, are the 
broads preferred. For business and negligé, 
both the dressed and undressed surfaces of the 
Elbeeuf and Lyons twills, both single and dou- 
ble milled; while for morning over-coatings of 
the sacque genre, tricot and tweeds are preferred, 
though the beavers are in most general wear. 


VESTINGS, 

Cassimeres, cashmeres, valencias, figured cut 
and uncut velvets, plushes, and elegant reps, 
barithea and figured silks. Valencias in small 
figures are among the most attractive. 


TRIMMINGS, 


Braided edges were never more popular than 
at present, while a fine corded edge, with a row 
of stitching back of it, is the latest and best fabric 
for morning coats. Reps and serges for facing 
the breasts of frocks and all double-breasted 
morning coats out to the lapel seams is in 
high vogue. Cassimere vests, cut high and 
with short roll, are trimmed with velvet collar 
and breast facings; while the double-breasted 
low roll collar vest is faced with velvet, has a 
velvet collar, and the edges are bound on the 
surface with velvet braid an inch wide. Wide 
braid edges is the style for morning and business 
vegts. 

Serges and Italian cloths for linings, with 
cassimere for the lining of coats, like Fig. 6, 
p. 696, for travelers and commissionaires. 


BUTTONS. 


The hand-made needle button, silk or twist 
cover, of the watch shape, medium size and to 
match, is preferred for trimming fine surfaced 
broads, and for such cloths narrow and fine braid 
edges are preferred. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


The sombre costume of the mourner, which 
became so general and long continued because 
of the wars in Europe and the United States, 
has been superseded by brilliant compositions in 
colors, rich goods, and chaste designs in figures 
and trimmings. The blue dress coat, trimmed 
with gold buttons, is the evening style for all se- 
lect pasties. A white vest and black pantaloons 
are worn with it, the latter cut half tight. Mr. 
Lester Wallack has adopted knee-breeches, black 
silk hose, and low shoes for wear on select party 
occasions, with the blue dress coat; and as a 
man of genius, letters, and cultivated taste, he is 
a very worthy exemplar. 

The promenade suit of Vandyke brown, with 
coat with velvet collar, and high roll vest with 
velvet collar and facing, is a feature in the present 
styles. Standing shirt-collar and white cravat, 
with large double-bow tie. This is the mono- 
chrome in half dress, though it is generally in- 
dulged for negligé. 


SHIRT-COLLARS AND BOSOMS. 

The three-ply narrow standing collar and the 
square turn-down, not Byronic. Bosoms for full 
dress have a narrow ruffle each side of a wide 
centre pleat; but for morning wear the pleats 
are plain and wide. 

GLOVES. 

Mallow-colored kids for full dress, and drab 
for morning wear. White gloves for pall-bear- 
ers, black for mourning, and purple for half- 
mourning. 

RINGS AND PINS, 

Signet-ring for morning wear, and a solitaire 
for full dress parties. Plain pin for morning 
dress, and a single diamond, or a tasteful com- 
position of other precious stones, for full dress. 
An effort to display jewelry, before a crowd of 
strangers especially, betrays crude taste. 


HATS, 

Bell crown, six inches high, brim rather wider 
than last season, and with curve to brim, but 
square set, and with wide band and binding. 

BOOTS AND GAITER SHOES. 

The box toes seem the rage with young men. 

but the style is being superseded by the usual 








square toes with rounded corners. The box toe 
is formed by turning the insole up over the toe 
to hold the upper from the toes, and thus pro- 
tect them. It is a good style for shooting wear. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


We devote our remaining space this week to 
children’s clothing. ‘To begin with infants’ out- 
fits. ‘The newest christening robes measure but 
a yard from shoulder tips to the skirt edge, and 
are made of white organdy over white silk slips. 
The low full waists, tiny sleeves, and tablier 
fronts are entirely of embroidery and wide Va- 
lenciennes insertion in lengthwise stripes. Box- 
pleated ruffles edged with lace surround the skirt, 
and curved ruffles descend from the belt at the 
sides, a ribbon rosette is in each curve, and the 
whole is effectively finished by a sash of wide 
white watered ribbon knotted at the right side. 
$60 to $100 is the price. Under-slips of blue, 
mauve, or pink silk display the lace on such 
robes to advantage, and are worn except at the 
christening, for which occasion all white is as 
much de rigueur as fora wedding. Other dresses, 
less elaborate and far more durable, are of fine 
French nansook, edged with fluted ruffles, head- 
ed by puffs and bands of cord-like tucks, Quite 
a pretty little dress for $7 50 is made of soft 
mull with a single cluster of tucks in the skirt, 
cross-wise puffs, and Hamburg insertion on the 
waist, and narrow Valenciennes around the 
neck, sleeves, and sash. 

Infants’ cloaks are changed in shape. ‘The 
round upper cape is smaller than has been worn 
of late, measuring only five-eighths behind, 
while the cloak proper is straight, with square 
corners, and is attached to a yoke with sleeves. 
White merino embroidered, and a satin quilling 
or fringe around the cape describes the hand- 
somest cloaks. The yokes and sleeves are wad- 
ded and lined with thin silk, also the cloak-piece, 
which is a yard and a half wide and only a yard 
long. ‘The cape is only lined. Imported with 
these cloaks, and embroidered to match, are little 
shoes of white silk and turbans for boy babies, 
or else cape-bonnets that are used either for 
boys or girls. A set of the three pieces costs 
from $75 to $150. Mothers say that double 
cape circulars are more comfortable than yoke 
cloaks for infants, and are simpler of construc- 
tion. ‘These are of white or colored merino, 
braided or trimmed with bands of gros grain, 
velvet, or plush, Widely-netted fringe sur- 
rounds the upper cape. ‘The fine plaid flannels 
sold at seventy-five cents a yard make pretty 
circulars for ordin: use, They should be 
lined with white flannel and trimmed with bands 
of notehed cloth, or scalloped and bound with 
silk braid. 

The newest hats, hoods, and visored caps are 
shaped precisely like the patterns given in Bazar 
No, 28, Vol. If. Soft warm cape-bonnets are 
most in favor, made of cashmere with a quilled 
satin ruche around the edge. Turbans are of 
uncut velvet or plush. $3 buy a plain turban 
of white satin with blue velvet border. A me- 
tino bonnet with satin quillings is $7 ; embroid- 
ered $9. Caps of white satin with velveg visor 
and ear rosettes are $9 50. Pretty little hoods 
of zephyr wool overcast with floss are $1 90. 
Tiny sacques knitted in shell patterns, white, 
with colored border, are $1 624. Heavier cro- 
cheted sacques with ribbon drawing strings at 
the belt are to be worn beneath cloaks in cold 
weather. Price $3. New lace bibs to be worn 
over cloaks are square, like the Maria Theresa 
collars for ladies. In imitation Mechlin lace 
the price is $3. Three-cornered neckerchiefs 
of Cluny are $5. Any handsome handkerchief 
will answer for this purpose. Soft quilled mus- 
lin bibs with embroidered edges and an initial 
or “ Baby” in the centre are $1 50. 

White is the prettiest dress for children all the 
year round. To be comfortably worn in winter 
this requires warm under-clothing, such as zephyr 
knit shirts for infants, and for larger children the 
woven under-wear, which is more shapely, and 
less apt to shrink than home-made garments 
of flannel. For children in their first short 
clothes low waists and full skirts of white mus- 
lin are made; also little slips with high-necked 
yokes, into which the full skirt and waist is gath- 
ered, A sash of the material tied behind con- 
fines the slip at the waist. With tucked yokes 
these are $3 50; with Valenciennes on neck 
and sleeves, $5. 

A pelisse or walking coat of merino, with 
sleeves and a cape, is the best wrapping for a 
child just done with long clothes. If this is 
made ample every way, and long enough to bare- 
ly escape the floor, it will serve from the time the 
child begins to walk until it is three years old. 
A coat-dress of this kind, made of white cash- 
mere, lined with flannel, and plainly trimmed 
with satin folds, is $13, Handsomer pelisses 
of white or pearl-colored merino, bordered with 
scarlet or blue velvet, warmly wadded and but- 
toned up the front, are $28. A plush border 
with turban and leggins to match is pretty with 
these garments. Very good plush for trimming 
is bought for $3 a bias yard. Velveteen leggins 
or gaiters, shaped to fit the leg and buttoned up 
outside, cost $6. Serviceable leggins of cloth 
tipped with Astrakhan plush are $1 50. White 
Berlin wool drawers with socks attached to cov- 
er the feet and limbs of children when carried 
out in their nurses’ arms. For everyday wear 
plaid flannel walking-coats are shown at the fur- 
nishing houses; also scarlet circulars with cun- 
ning little hoods to protect baby heads from cold 
when taking an airing in their tiny carriages. 

At three years of age there begins to be some 
difference in boys’ and girls’ clothes, though boys 
do not don trowsers until they are five years old. 
Girls wear over dresses, sashes, and ruffled skirts, 
while boys are arrayed in jackets, blouses, and 
kilts. Tartan, serge, merino, and opera flannel 
are the materials for girls; velveteen, ‘Thibet 
cloth, and plaid poplin for boys. ‘Black velvet 





bands or ribbon, plush, plaid satin, and Hercules 
braid are the flat trimmings most used ; but gath- 
ered flounces of the dress material are by far 
the prettiest trimmings for girls’ dresses. Plaid 
Hercules braid is gay and durable for trimming 
solid colored suits. It is $1 50 or $2 a dozen 
yards. Black Hercules braid is in three widths ; 
the narrowest, half an inch wide, is $1 a dozen, 
and the widest $3 50. 

Crinoline is entirely abandoned for children. 
Girls from three to twelve years wear short skirts 
showing the Ifmbs to the knee. The pantalets 
are not disclosed, only the long white Cashmere 
stockings, which should be held up by elastic 
bands attached to the drawers belt, or by the 
regular stocking supporters sold in the shops in 
misses’ and ladies’ sizes at from 75 cents to 
$1 50. Street suits are made with two skirts, 
and a sailor jacket with velvet collar and cuffs, 
or else a short basque with revers and sash. 

Gray plaid water-proof makes serviceable 
school suits. The design is a Gabrielle dress, 
with circular cloak and hood trimmed with blue 
or scarlet notched cloth, showing like a facing 
below the edge. $13 to $18 is asked for such 
suits ready made. 

House dresses have high corsages fastened 
behind, coat-sleeves, and two skirts, or else a 
princesse over dress, with low waist and gored 
skirt in one piece. These over dresses beautify 
the simplest attire, and are made of any ma- 
terial—black alpaca, silk, or merino. In alpaca, 
trimmed with scarlet braid, they cost $10 ready 
made, Of black or-blue silk, trimmed with 
ruches, and large enough for a girl of eight 
years, they cost with a sash $25. Others more 
simply made are $18. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Gento C. Scorr; A. T. Stewart & 
Co,; Lorp & Taytor; James M‘Crerery & 
Co, ; and ArNoip, ConsTaB_E, & Co. 








PERSONAL. | 


THE Evening Post says of your humble servant: 
** Late numbers of Harper’s Bazar show the un- 
flagging zeal with which the proprietors and 
editorial staff maintain the interest and varie- 
ty of its general contents. This paper has al- 
ready attained an immense circulation and un- 
exampled popularity, but the exertions of all 
engaged upon it are such as would indicate a 
see ng after success on the part of new candi- 
dates for public favor. The young lady who 
buys a single number of it is made a subscrib- 
er for life.’ To which we would add that 
‘praise from Sir Husert STan.Ey’s praise in- 
deed,” and that such commendation from our 
excellent contemporary only makes us eager to 
deserve more. 

—Among other things of interest said at the 
recent semi-centennial ‘* Cartwright Jubilee’’ in 
Illinois, Dr. CARTWRIGHT remarked that when he 
“‘entered the traveling ministry, in 1804, there 
was but one college-bred minister in the Meth- 
odist Church, and he was a half-breed, as a good 
many of them are now. That,’’ said he, ‘was 
VALENTINE Cook, who was educated at Cooks- 
bury College, the first Methodist college in the 
United States, and God set it on fire and burned 
it ~~ ray said it was a n ; but I believe 
the Lord did it; for they got into a quarrel over 
it, and he ended it that way by fire.’ 

—What think ye of Miss Satire TALMADGE, @ 
beautiful, talented girl of sixteen, who, disdain- 
ing the swells of Saratoga and the noodles of New- 
port, struck for General CusTER and the prairies 
of Kansas to hunt the Buffalo? She hunted the 
B., shot two of them in full gallop, and returned 
to the East with their hides in a large parcel. 
Newport ?—Phaugh! 

—It has been discovered that those eminent 
men of science, AGassiz and NATHANIEL Bow- 
DITCH, were too poor in early life to purchase 
the books they needed in their studies, and were 
compelled to make manuscript copies. Those 
which Dr. Bowpitcu copied are in the Boston 
Public Library. 

—Notable persons marry at all sorts of ages, 
as per following: Apam and Eves, 0; SHaks- 
PEARE, 18; BEN Jonson, 21; FRANKLIN, 24; 
Mozart, 25; WASHINGTON, 27; STERNE, 28; 
NELSON, 29; Burns, 30; CHaucer, 33; Worps- 
WORTH, 33; ARISTOTLE, 36; WELLINGTON, 37; 
WILperrorce, 35; LutHer, 42; Apptson, 44; 
WESLEY, 47; Swirt, 49; Burron, 55; Old Parr, 
last time, 120. These are good precedents, from 
old Apam and Eve before they were a year old, 
down to the veteran Parr. 

—‘* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,”’ 
even in prospect, as in the case of the poor 
Princess oF WALzs, who is far from well, and 
be weary of laying corner-stones, listening to 
dull speeches, and receiving purses for various 
charities. Recently she declared to the Prince 
oF WaLEs that she actually dreaded to open the 

aper which was presented to her in the morn- 
ng, in which her tasks for the day were appoint- 
ed. 


—A serio-comic incident occurred lately at 
the funeral of Lady Patmerston. Lady Pat- 
MERSTON is the first woman who has been buried 
in Westminster Abbey for many years. On Lord 
PaLMERSTON’S death she refused to suffer him 
to be buried in this mausoleum of British heroes 
unless she were allowed to lie by his side; where- 
eg VicTori4, true woman that she is, respect- 
ed the wifely sentiment, and gave her sanction 
to the innovation. When the gates were opened 
to receive her in turn an immense concourse of 
people flocked to the scene, and Westminster 
Abbey being exceedingly dark, the foremost 
man of the crowd was precipitated by those be- 
hind him into the yawning grave. The tall broke 
his leg and rendered him senseless, and he might 
have enjoyed the distinction of being buried 
among kings had not the by-standers, warned by 
the cries of his daughter who had missed him, 
discovered him before the coffin was lowered 
and the grave closed. Query: would not an En- 
glish commoner rather have been let alone? 

—The avoirdupois of one part of BricHam 
Youna’s household has been succinctly stated 
as—5000 pounds of wife. 

—Mrs. Exiza F. Janney, a daughter of Vir- 
gine and daughter-in-law of the Indian Superin- 

mdent at Omaha, has been appointed Chief 
Clerk at the Northern Indian Superintendency 
at Omaha. The widow is said to be a woman 





of great aboriginality, well up in her Indian, and 
a capital clerk. 

—ERNEST RENAN, that naughty and seductive 
writer, is now in his forty-seventh year, and is 
described as a person of sacerdotal appearance. 
with large face and ugly nose, and much petted 
by ladies. 

—Captain Ep Powers, commander of a West- 
ern steamer, being much importuned by a life 
insurance solicitor, observed: ‘‘ Look here, my 
friend, I never bet on any game where ve got 
to die to beat it.” 

—The Rev. ALEXANDER VINTON, one of the 
ablest divines of the P. FE. Church, has resigned 
the rectorship of St. Mark’s Church, in this city, 
to accept that of the Church of Emanuel, in Bos- 
ton, and will enter upon the duties of his new 
parish on Advent Sunday, November 28. 

—Mr. JOSEPH JEFFERSON netted for himself 
$4000 for four nights’ performances of “‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,” in Brooklyn, which is equal to the best 
income of patent-medicine men, operatic artistes, 
or *‘ bulls’”’ in gold—. e., as a steady thing. 

—Mrs. Lucy Bruce Porter is the second wo- 
man who has been appointed postmistress of a 
large city. She is the daughter of the late Gov- 
ernor MOREHEAD, ex-United States Senator from 
Kentucky. She is now for the second time a 
widow; is a middle-aged lady, of fine personal 
appearance and of rare intelligence; and is with- 
al highly accomplished. Her home is Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, though she has for some time 
past been stopping with friends at Covington, 
and on her visits to Washington was a guest at 
the White House. Mrs. PorTer’s first husband 
was Major Gore, of the regulararmy. President 
GRANT was a captain in Major Gore’s regiment; 
and on the death of the Major, which occurred 
somewhere in the Far West, GRANT brought his 
remains home for interment. GRanT at one 
time boarded with Mrs.Gore. The widow sub- 
sequently married Lieutenant Porter, of the 
navy, who in turn died just before the commence- 
ment of the late war, leaving his wife in reduced 
circumstances. Mrs. PorRTER has a son (by her 
first husband), now in the naval school at An- 
napolis. 

—Mark Twarn prospected for an interview 
with young ARTHUR GUELPH, when that royal 
young man was in Buffalo, but didn’t get speech 
of him. In fact, as Mr. TWarn says, ‘* He made 
no remarks to us; did not ask us to dinner; 
walked right by us just as if he didn’t see us; 
never inquired our opinion about any subject 
under the sun; and when his luncheon was over 
got into his carriage and drove off in the coolest 
way in the world, without ever saying a word— 
and yet he could not but know that that was the 
last time he might ever see us. But if he can 
stand it, we can.”” 

—Madame GazzAniGA has recently come into 
a handsome property, the result of a legal com- 

romise. er first husband, the Marquis Dz 
MaLeEsPprna, died suddenly at Havana without 
making a will, and the question arose whether, 
according to the Italian law, the whole of his 
property, including that acquired by her, did not 

© to her son, who is still a minor. Fortunate- 
y she had preserved account books, in the hand- 
writing of the deceased Marquis, which showed 
her exact earnings. A compromise was at once 
assented to. She soon returns to New York to 
resume her professional labors. Her son, the 
young Marquis De MaLzesprna, is}quite a mu- 
sical genius, composes well, and plays the piano 
superbly; but he is opulent, and will not be com- 
pelled to pound the piano for a living. 

—Miss CAROLINE F. Putnam, one of the most 
indefatigable of our teachers among the freed- 
men, has recently been — ostmistress 
of Lottsburg, Virginia. he mail-driver—not 
being sufficiently reconstructed to adapt him- 
self readily to the new order of things—refused, 
on the first day of the change, to deliver up the 
bags; whereupon the plucky little lady marched 
up to him and demanded them, threatening to 
report him to Washington if he did not yield. 
She got the bags. The post-office is in a cor- 
ner of the school-room. The mails are not very 
extensive, but be sure the duties of the office will 
be faithfully performed. 

—Mrs. Ex-President Lrxcorn is still in Frank- 
fort, Germany, living in modest apartments and 
in great retirement. She sees only a few Ameri- 
can ladies, whom she knew during Mr. L.’s ad- 
ministration. 

—Professors THOLUCK, DORNER, and some two 
hundred other notable men of intellect, will vis- 
it this country in the autumn of 1870, to attend 
the meeting of the General Alliance, to be held 
in this city. 

—The Rev. James Kent Stone, who, a year 
da was compelled to resign the presidency of 

enyon College, Ohio, on account of his High- 
Church views, and was immediately afterward 
elected to the presidency of Hobart College 
Geneva, has recently resigned that position and 
joined the Church of Rome. He is a grandson 
of the late Chancellor KEnT,.and one of the 
youngest men ever called to the presidency of 
a college. 

—The Rev. Dr. Spracur, of Albany, one of 
the oldest and ablest ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church, has resigned his pastorate; but 
the people to whom he has ministered so long, 
appreciating his valuable services as a clergy- 
man and lovableness as a man, have conferred 
upon him a pension of $2000 per annum, to en- 
able him to live in comfort, and close his long 
and useful life among those who have grown up 
under his ministry; and also to give him the 
leisure to pursue certain literary labors upon 
which for many years he has been engaged. 

—The schoolmaster is going ‘‘abroad” to 
Egypt, Ismar, Pasua, Viceroy there, having 
established an academy in Cairo, which he pro- 

oses by-and-by to convert into a university. 
Frotesar Bruyscu, of Gottingen, famous for 
his knowledge of Egyptian antiquities, has been 
granted leave of absence for some years to go 
and organize the school. What with the Suez 
Canal, common schools, the opera, and other 
modern improvements, old Egypt is about to 
enter upon a new era in her wonderful history. 

—Hon. CHARLES SUMNER has joined the noble 
fraternity of lecturers, Mr. JamMps REDPATH hav- 
ing engaged him to appear for twenty-one even- 
ings and talk of ‘‘ The Question of Caste,”’ which 
he will do at the times and places following : 
Newark, Nov. 16; Trenton, Nov. 17; Elizabeth, 
Nov. 20; Paterson, Nov. 32; New Brunswick, 
Noy. 23; Wilmington, Nov. 24; West Chester, 
Nov. 25; Lancaster, Nov. 26; Harrisburg, Nov. 
27; Pottsville, Nov. 29; Reading, Nov. 30; 
ec. 2; New 


Philadelphia, Dec. 1; Brooklyn, 
York, Dec. 3. , 
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Embroidered over the last of 
Silk Mouchoir these work in the 
Case, Figs. following 5 stitch- 

1 and es 1 sl, 1 se., 1 

le sde, (short double 

Tuts handsome crochet), 1 de., 1 
mouchoir case is ste. (short treble 
made of light gray crochet), pass over 
silk, lined with the first picot and 
white quilted silk | work 1 sl. in the 
and perfumed wad- stitch after the 
ding, and trimmed picot. From * 
with embroide repeat _ thirteen 


of variegated s 
and ruches and 
bows of gray rib- 
bon. The original 
consists of two 
parts, the under of ‘ 
which is seven and 

a quarter inches 
square. The corners must be laid over in the manner shown by 
the illustration. ‘The upper part is somewhat smaller and octagonal. 
The silk must be embroidered before it is joined with the lining; 
Fig. 2 shows the embroidery in ful) size. For working take split 
filoselle silk in different bright colors for the flowers and buds, which 
form the shading of the letters, while the leaflets and feather-like 
twigs are worked in green silk. On each of the overlaid corners of 
the under part sew a gray ribbon about four and three-quarters inches 
long. In fastening the mouchoir case, tie every two of these ribbons 
in a bow in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Point Lace Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese collars are worked in point lace, a new kind of embroidery. 
They are made of very narrow braid, narrow rib- 
bon, or a kind of woven braid especially de- 
signed for point lace embroidery, and lace 

stitch in English thread. The braid con- 
sists of very narrow linen-like tape. 
For making one of these collars first 
draw the design on thin paste- 
board. The illustrations show 
the manner in which the 
designs are continued : 
in Fig. 1 continue 
the Grecian 


line, and work 

the inclosed leaf- 
lets in alternate di- 
rections; in Fig. 2 
alternate the loops reg- 

ularly with the little leaf. 
Complete each design only to 
the middle of the back of the col- 
lar, as the other half must corre- 
spond to the first, and the design must 
run in the opposite direction. Next run 
the braid on the pasteboard along the contours, 
carefully fastening the ends of the braid of each 
figure with stitches as nearly as possible invisi- 
ble. On the curves of the design figures do not 
cut the braid, but turn it under and sew the 
double layers together with fine overcast stitches. 
Then fill the design figures in the manner shown 
by the illustraticn with figures in point de reprise 
and lace stitch. If English thread in balls is 
not to be obtained, any good fine thread may be 
used. 


cord, and sew in the knots with fine cotton. 


worked is the wrong side of the collar. 
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cravats, cap-ribbons, and lingerie. 
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toile. 
worked in the same manner as 
the star in point de minute on 
page 693. 


Crochet Rosette for Covers, Antimacassars, etc. 


Rosettes of this kind serve for trimming toilette-cushions, 
little baskets, etc., or they may be set together for making 
large and small covers. They may be worked with fine or 
coarse thread, according to the object for which they are de- 
signed. Begin in the centre of the rosette with a foundation 
of 6 ch. (chain), join this in a round with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and crochet: Ist round.—In each stitch 2 sc. (single cro- 
chet), after every 3 sc. 1 p. (picot) composed of 5 ch. and 
1 sl. in the upper vein of the sc. last crocheted. Work 
the 2d-5th rounds in the same manner, widening enough to 
make the work lie evenly and smoothly, and alternating the 
picots in every round. The 2d round must count eight, and 
the third twelve such picots each after 3 sc. of space; the 
4th and 5th rounds have each 14 p. 6th round.—After the 
last p. of the 5th round crochet 2 sc., then * 6 ch., passing 


Fig. 1.—SquareE IN 
Netrep GUIPURE. 





Fig. 1.—Founpation Figure on Lace. 
Back Sritcu. 


Fig. 1.—Section or 
Pornt Lace Coiiar. 


In working the open-work parts, fasten the threads to the outer 
edge of the braid. Between the design figures stretch bars of fine guipure 
On the outer edge of the 
collar work loose button-hole stitch loops, which must again be fastened 
to the tape with fine overcast stitches. ‘Then loosen the finished collar 
carefully from the pasteboard, dampen it on the under side, lay it be- 
tween fine linen handkerchiefs, and iron it. 
The side on which the embroidery has been 


Tuess little squares serve for trimming 
Repeat- 
ed at regular distances, they would also form 
a pretty foundation design. The squares 
are worked in point de reprise and point de 
The centre of the square, Fig. 2, 





Fig. 2.—Emprorery ror Moucuorr Case. 







































































Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Six Movcnorr Case. 







Crocuet Roserre ror Covers, AnTI- 
is MACASSARS, ETC. 





Fig. 2.—Founpation Figure on Lace, 
Cuarxn AnD Darnine StitcH. 


Fig. 2.—SEcTIon oF 
Port Lace Cotiar. 


strip of which serves for insertion, and 
a succession of strips at regular distances 
for a foundation, work first the two outer 
rows of leaf-like windings of the thread, 
and between these three rows of altern- 
ating back stitch (see illustration). 


times, then fasten 
the thread and 
cut it off. 7th 
round,— > 14 ch., 
5 p. (each p. con- 
sists of 5 ch. and 
1 sc. in the first 
of these), instead 
of crocheting the third ch. of the middle one of the 5 p., fasten to 
the extremity of a point of the 6th round (in this work in the direc- 
tion from left to right), then 4 sl. in the following 4 ch. From * 
repeat in the round, and, lastly, fasten to the first ch. at the begin- 
ning of the round. 8th round.—Now crochet from right to left 7 
ch., passing over the last of these work 5 sl. in the following 5 ch., 
* then 6 sl. in the following 6 ch. of the former round, 3 ch., 5 p., 
3 sl. in the 3 ch. before the picots, 1 sl. in the upper vein of the sl. 
before the stem of the leaf figure, 4 sl. on the following four stitches, 
7 ch., passing over the last of these 5 sl. on the following five 
stitches; from * repeat in the round, after which fasten the thread 
and cut it off. Next fasten the thread to the middle picot of the fol- 
lowing leaf-like figure, and crochet the 9th round, 

—* 4 ch., one downward picot (for this work 
4 ch., take the needle out of the loop, run it 
through the upper vein of the first of the 

4 ch., take up the dropped loop again, 

and draw it through the other loop), 
4 ch., one downward picot, 4 ch., 
fasten to the middle picot of the 
following leaf-like figure ; from 

* repeat in the round. 
Now follow two rounds 
sc., in the second 
of which must 


be worked 

the picot loops ; 
for these crochet 
* 1 se. in the first 
stitch, draw the loop out 
a sixth of an inch, and 
take the needle out of it; 
@ then take on the needle the 

front vein of the last crocheted sc., 
putting the needle from the back to 
the front, take a loop out of the follow- 
ing stitch of the former round, and work 
both loops off with one thread. Repeat from 
*. Lastly, fasten to the first stitch at the be- 
ginning of the round; fasten the thread and 
cut it off. 


Foundation Figures on Lace, Figs. 1-3. 


Tuese figures serve for trimming curtains, 
covers, etc. ; they are worked on white lace. 
Fig. 1.—This figure may be worked in altern- 
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ate rows as a foundation figure, or it may be worked in close succes- 
sion as a border. 
kind of back stitch, as is shown by the illustration; each stitch em- 
braces a thread of the lace. 


Work with coarse enameled cotton or twist, in a 


Fig. 2.—This foundation is worked with white knitting cotton in 


chain and darning stitch; the cross 
lines may also be worked in embroidery 
instead of chain stitch. 


Fig. 3.—For working this design, one 





Acolyte’s Rochet or Frock, 
Figs. 1-4, 
See illustrations on page 693. 

Tus garment is made of 
fine cambric, and is trimmed 
on the bottom and sleeves 
with wide borders worked on lace in netted guipure or em- 
broidery. This rochet is shaped like an ordinary shirt, but 
is considerably wider and without shoulder bands. Sew on 
the shoulders a narrow strip cither of the material or of em- 
broidery corresponding to the border. ‘The original is two 
yards and three-quarters wide, and one yard and an eighth 
long; the sleeves are seven-cighths of a yard wide both at 
the top and bottom. In setting in the sleeves gather them 
in somewhat on the shoulders. The width and length of the 
rochet must, of course, be made to suit the wearer. The 
border on the sleeves must be half as wide as that on the 
under edge of the rochet. Fig. 2 shows a section of the bor- 
der for the sleeves in full size. Work the netted foundation 
in point d’esprit, and the design figures in point de toile and 
point de reprise; for the little rosette always work a wheel 
in the manner shown by Fig. 3, and then work this in twist 
stitch in the manner shown by Fig. 4. Work the outer 


Fig. 2.—SquaRE IN 
Netrep GuIipvure. 
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Fig. 3.—Founpation Figure on Lace. 
Back anp Darnine Sritcu. 
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edge of the border in button-hole stitch. In order to obtain the 
wider border for the bottom, continue as foundation the star-like 
figure above the upper close bands. 


Pocket Brush with Dressing-Case, Figs. 1-3. 

‘T's very useful brush has an arched lid, which incloses a small 
dressing-case containing scissors, comb, etc. Fig. 1 shows the 
brush with the lid clased; Fig. 2 shows it with the lid open, so 
that the dressing-case is visible. The lid is ornamented with 
plain embroidery on leather, which is worked in back stitch with 
variegated silk. Fig. 3 gives another manner of working the de- 
sign. ‘The lines of the design are here formed by means of gold 
and fine brown 
silk cord. The 
cord is sewed 
on, in the man- 
ner shown by 
the illustration, 
with short cross 
stitches of silk 
twist in’ con- 
trasting colors. 
The foundation 
may also be 
made of velvet 
or silk instead 
of leather. 





Fig. 1.—Pockxet Brusu with Dressine- 
Casre.—CLoseEp. 





WOMEN AS BREAD-WINNERS. 


HE last trade that has been made useless by changing times 

is that of sewing. It used to be an accomplishment that 
only the wealthy could practice, for only the wealthy had the ma- 
terials. ‘Then it became a valuable means of earning money—a 
skilled trade, difficult to acquire, and well paid. So long as woven 
stuff was dear, the mere sewing of remnants together was a prof- 


itable occupation, and patching old garments an economical prac- Fig. 1.—Acotyte’s Rocuer with Netrep Guirure Borper. 


tice. When linen or printed cotton was a dollar a yard, and each 
dollar was worth from three to five times as much as it is now, a woman 
whose duty it was to earn or save money could not do better than patch 
a quilt, for the simple reason that she could not earn more, nor so 
much, in any other way. 

But nowadays, if our morality were not crystallized into one un- 
changeable rule, it would never teach our women to follow the trade 
of seamstress, or to spend much time in sewing. Our teaching should 
be to every woman, Your principal duty will probably be to earn money. 
Your fortune may be exceptional in this respect, but for the world in 
general there is always either the fight to maintain against poverty, or 
the desire to have a little more. Do not mystify yourself with the com- 
monplace nonsense that it is a man’s business to get the money, and a 
woman’s place to look after its economical outlay. What she must do 
is to spend her time and labor to profit. Whether she earns a small 
sum, or saves it out of a larger one, her day’s work can be measured 
‘inmoney. It is no use con- 
founding this day’s work 
with things that can not be 4 %, 

















get some money? It is not only the people in absolute poverty 
that would like to be richer—that feel the need of being so. In- 
deed, the very habit of working that is so much approved of is an 
acknowledgment that money is of value to them. Were their 
morality not crystallized into impracticable shape, they would ask, 
What can I do to earn more than this miserable needle-work 
brings in? A woman will point with pride to the immense quan- 
tity of work she has done. ‘‘ Dollars and dollars I must have paid 
away in my life,” she will say, ‘‘if I had not been able to sew!” 
Never once reverting to the truth that hundreds and hundreds of 
dollars in a life 
is not much for 
a cultivated, in- 
dustrious, con- 
scientious wo- 
man to earn by 
her labor. 

If one dare 
venture to pro- 
fj phesy what will 
be the next es- 
tablished cus- 
tom that must 
share the fate 
of needle-work, 
we would guess 
that the house- 


hold service rae pe 
fo . 2.— KET BrusH WITH DreEssINc- 
would. be the Fig Poc RUSH WITH DRESSING 


CasE.—OPEN. 





thing to change. 
It has changed 
already so much that only the name is left of the old trade. The 
girl who helped her mistress in the business of looking after calves, 
milk, pigs, and poultry, of curing meat for the winter’s provision, 
of making feather-beds, quilts, and stockings for the household, of 
spinning flax and wool for the needs of the family, of trafficking 
with what was superfluous to buy what was deficient—where is 
such a girl to be found, and where is the place for her if such a 
woman were? Even the more modern accomplishments, ‘‘ washing, 
baking, and brewing,” are comparatively useless. Changing customs 
and improved machinery make it easy to dispense with these accom 
plishments in every separate house. 

Some new relation needs to be found between buyers and sellers of 
household work. What this will be no one can prophesy. We can no 
more guess how our posterity will be served than the master and mistress 
of former days, who ate and worked with their servants, would foresee 
the present separation between them. 

Some women like to assert, and even believe, that the ill-paid work, 
which is all that they are now taught to do, is all that they can undertake 
without neglecting their children. They like to ignore the money ques- 
tion altogether, and to believe that their services are of a kind that can 
not be measured by the money they bring in or save. Yet, as their 
means increase, they drop one employment after another, and end by 
not even teaching their 
children. Nearly all their 
time is at their own dis- 





so measured. The evil of > O- 2 
a crystallized rule is that 
it teaches us to believe that 
only with ‘‘the hand on 
the wheel,” or thimble on 
the finger, can a woman’s 
duties be done. Were the 
most overworked and ill- K> 
fed seamstress asked how 
































she could bring up a girl 5 
under the influence of ab- CIS ¢- Aa 























stract morality, she would 
probably say, Teach her 
some means of fighting 
against poverty, some 
means of earning money. 




















posal when they don’t need 
it to earn. 

It is probable that the 
great majority of women 
would like, at some time 
of their lives, to earn a lit- 
tle more than they do. 
Mankind are so consti- 
tuted that they always want 
something, and the greater 
P 4 part of them indulge them- 

| selves to the extent of their 

f; means or beyond them. So 
=| when the increasing fami- 
ly, the failing strength, the 
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But, under the guidance 
of the crystallized rule, she Waste 
could only say, Make her 

















{ unexpected misfortune, di- 
i minish the income, the wo- 











a good needle-woman. It 
would be ‘‘ going out of Ky K> A Oo 
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“ > men find themselves face 
<> to face with want. How- 

















her proper sphere” to leave . y > 
the ill-paid routine work 





ever much they may still 
have, if they have less than 
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and tak® to somethingelse. 4 
Equally irrational is the 
conduct of the class above > 
that of seamstresses. A y 
woman whose husband re 
earns from $500 to $5000 : 
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they had, they suffer the 











disgrace and the misery of 
poverty. And the reason 
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why they make so few and 
feeble efforts to escape from 
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ing to established social 
law, earning money is dis- 
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UNDERLAYING STAR IN K> 











Port pe Mrxute. 
ENLARGED. 











a year is still often edu- 
cated in the opinion that 
to be fond of her needle is 
a feminine duty. _ True, 
there are many in these 
degenerate days that get 
on without such a taste, 
and the *‘ unco gude” who 
spend their days at it can 
not point to any serious 
injury arising from their 
neglect. The price of a 
silk dress, the abstinence 
from a few evening gay- 
eties, would pay for six 
months’ work ; and yet the 
influence of long teaching 
makes them unconscious 
that they are leading use- 
less lives, and not only 
hides their uselessness, but 
invests it with the appear- 
ance of virtuous industry. 
But to women of this class, 
as well as to those beneath 
them, the question often 
becomes of terrible import- 
ance, What must I do to 


Fig. 2.—Netrep GuipurE Borper ror Acotyter’s RocHer. 
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Fig. 4.—MAnNNER OF 
WORKING STAR IN Pornt 
DE MinutTe.—ENLARGED. 
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graceful. No one will say 
it disgraces any one else, 
but each one would con- 
ceal, if possible, her own 
efforts in that direction. 
In many cases she must 
hide them from her hus- 
band as well as from stran- 
gers. And there is some 
excuse for his dislike to 
them. Heknowsvery well 
that his wife must work 
very long hours for a mere 
pittance, while a man 
(above the working-class) 
earns from five to ten times 
as much with the same la- 
bor. Clearly, therefore, 
the money-getting should 
belong to him. But this 
is a reason why the wife 
should be taught to work at 
a better trade, since work- 
ing at something must be 
generally approved of. 
Another feminine trade 
that is doomed to extine- 
tion, if we are to progress 
in the world, is that of a 
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governess. It has been found on examination 
that girls generally are usually non-educated, 
and the reason is that the number of pupils in 
each school is so small that they can not pos- 
sibly have good teachers. The mistress must 
teach every thing or nearly so, and of course 
can not be deeply learned in every branch, and 
the instruction is only fitted for children under 
ten years old. Music—that is, mechanical skill 
on one musical instrament—is carried farther ; 
but it is to be hoped that girls in the next gen- 
eration will be able to profit by the teaching 
of professors, each eminent in his or her own 
branch, and receiving each as large an emolu- 
ment as a lady at the head of a school now does. 
To de this the pupils must be numerous; and 
before it is done the women must value educa- 
tion. To value education, they must have some 
to begin with. 








BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
Adventures = ee of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A COMPLETE REVELATION. 


I stept late that morning, and was at length 
awakened by my servant, who brought me a let- 
ter, and a message that the bearer awaited my 
reply. The letter was a brief note from Mrs. 
Winbolt, containing somewhat surprising intel- 
ligence. The mantua-maker had had a visit from 
Madame Adolphine, who had astonished her by a 
request to be furnished with my address. She 
had been told of my existence and return to En- 
gland by poor Lettice Hay, whose warm grati- 
tude toward the friend of her brother, by whose 
means a little light was shed upon her poverty- 
stricken life, made her communicative. The 
poor soul had mislaid the address which I had 
given her; but Madame Adolphine pressing her 
feeble memory, she remembered that I had spoken 
of knowing Mrs. Winbolt. Adolphine must have 
something more than commonly important to say 
to me, or she would not have applied to any one 
connected in any way with her gross treachery 
to Lady Barbara; but Mrs. Winbolt had given 
her no satisfaction, had temporized, had declared 
she could not give an address without permis- 
sion; finally, had sent me this letter to ask what 
she should do. 

I replied in one line, thanking my good old 
friend for her discretion, and saying that I would 
eall on Madame Adolphine. My letter to Dora 
was not yet dispatched, so I added this new item 
of strange intelligence to the long story I had 
already told her; and then, having dressed, I 
sallie@ forth to a late breakfast at the Cocoa 
Tree, where there was much conversation which 
failed to distract my attention; and afterward, 
early in the afternoon, took my way to Madame 
Adolphine’s, musing as I went upon the wonder- 
ful changes which had befallen since I was there 
last, and had overheard the angry dialogue be- 
tween her and my enemy—my enemy who was 
laid low in the earth, dead, insensible to all love 
and grief, all wrath, fear, and passion for ever- 
more. What did I signify to him now, or he to 
me? 

I was shown into the room whence the voices 
which I had overheard issued, and after a short 
interval Madame Adolphine presented herself. 
‘Time had not improved the promoted waiting- 
woman in appearance; her brown face retained 
its keenness and pertness—there was the same 
sly cunning in her small deep-set beady eyes— 
but it had become wizened. Lying, scheming, 
and treachery had not made her happy, if they 
had secured her fortune. There was a world 
of turmoil and trouble in her aspect, and her 
affected ease did not impose on me. To her 
mincing courtesy I returned a grave bow and a 
steady look, beneath which the color rose hotly 
in her dusky cheek. 

** You wish to see me, I understand,” I began. 
**T am at a loss to understand why; but I have 
come here because I have been told so. What 
is your business with me ?” 

While I spoke these few words she was iooking 
at me with covert but eager curiosity. 

** My business with you, Sir”—her accent had 
not improved any more than her appearance— 
**is all for your. good. I have been so anxious 
—ah, but so anxious!—to see you, Mr. Ains- 
leigh, and to do you a great 16 

** You did me a very great evil the last time 
we met, and I believe you confidently hoped 
your services on that occasion would dispose of 
me for the been What is the origin of so sur- 

= * ac ge ” 

Pen Ah, ou are not noble, not chivalrous, or 
you would not think of the offense of a poor 
woman—a poor servant, who had no choice but 
to do as she was bid—after these years. And I 
did not know—how should I?—that any thing 
but the marriage was intended against you. Why 
should Sir Everard—ah, he was a bad man, as 


Ainsleigh must be dead.” 
Instructed by Mrs. Winbolt’s narrative, I re- 
garded Madame Adolphine with steady, con- 


temptuous incredulity, under which she raged™ 


and winced. 

** Have the goodness to tell me your business 
with me,” I 

“You are very sullen and revengeful, Mr. 





Ainsleigh ; but I think it would be worth your 
while to listen to me with a little less disdain. 
Remember that I was with my Lady Barbara 
Lestrange until her death, and can tell you what 
no one else knows: all her mind about you, and 
her intentions.” 

I had no inclination to decline the challenge 
conveyed by these last words. The sooner Ma- 
dame Adolphine was thoroughly convinced that 
I was not to be cajoled the better. 

**T know all about Lady Barbara’s mind to- 
ward me, and not only what she intended, but 
what she did.” 

The Frenchwoman tried to smile disdainfully, 
but she produced only a frightened grin. 

‘¢ Impossible! no one was near her but me.” 

‘** And you were paid to watch her night and 
day. Come, Madame Adolphine, this kind of 
thing is very distasteful to me, and sheer waste 
of time. Others besides f have been dis- 
concerted by Sir Everard nge’s death, and, 
finding the market open to another selling of 
themselves, have come to me with so much in- 
formation as to render any you may choose to 
give, or to retain, entirely useless. I know all 
about Lady Barbara's will; I know where she 
made it, and who helped her; the attorney who 
drew it, and the witnesses who signed it. I 
know all about the codicil she made at Haute- 
ville, and the hiding-place she put it in; and all 
about the burglary.” 

“Impossible! You can not; it’s only a guess 
—only a clever guess.” 

‘*It is only Mrs. Grimshaw’s statement, made 
to me last night, full, precise, and detailed in ev- 
ery particular. You can make no bargain now, 
except it be for mercy concerning your share in 
this felony.” 

This was a chance shot, and it told. She 
looked at me, speechless, with glaring eyes, and 
her hand at her throat, as though she were chok- 
ing. 

‘*My share! my share!” 

‘Yes, your share. The chances have been 
against you. I would have paid you handsome- 
ly for the key to the secret which you and Sir 
Everard discussed in this room just before his 
death.” 

She started up with a scream, and clapped her 
hands together with hysterical violence. I thought 
of the imperturbable calm of Martha Grimshaw 
—quite as bad a woman as this one, but how 
much stronger! 

“‘ Betrayed! betrayed!” she exclaimed. 

‘Betrayed indeed, but only by yourself. I 
came here that day to speak with you—not 
harshly, I protest, notwithstanding the cruel 
wrong you did me; and being put into the ad- 
joining room, I overheard your conversation, 
your dispute with Sir Everard. It must be clear 
to you, now that he is dead, and Mrs. Grimshaw 
has confessed, you have nothing to tell and every 
thing to fear. And as I@see clearly that your 
business with me was connected with this vile 
transaction, and there is nothing to be said about 
it, I take my leave of you. You shall hear of 
me next through my lawyer, Mr. Swinfen.” 

During this brief interview I had been stand- 
ing at the mantle-piece, and I now moved toward 
the door; but Adolphine threw herself in my 
way, and stopped me. 

it has been always very painful to me to re- 
call the remainder of that-scene. A woman's 
humiliation and despair are horrid to see—a 
woman's entreaties dreadful to resist. The story 
is best told briefly. 

The power which Adolphine possessed over 
Sir Everard consisted in her holding Lady Bar- 
bara’s willin her custody. This was the deposit 
she refused to give up, by means of which she 
had intended to extract great sums from his 
guilty fears. How much of Dora's money, I 
wondered, had gone to pay for this disgraceful 
comradeship? That.Sir Everard, in undertaking 
so hazardous a crime as the organization of the 
burglary, should not have secured the destruction 
of the will, was explained by the not unusual in- 
cident of treachery being used against a traitor. 
The chief agent in the villainy was Sir Everard’s 
valet, who was Adolphine’s lover; and when his 
master, exultant, triumphant, demanded of him 
the Japanese cabinet, Joseph Sutton calmly re- 
ferred him to Adolphine. From that hour com- 
menced for Sir Everard a life whose restless tor- 
ment I found it in my heart to pity. The valet 
married the waiting-woman, and so established 
a reign of terrorism above her and his master, 
and mercilessly he used his advantage. He had 
drunk himself to death but a short time before I 
reached England, having, notwithstanding the 
large and constant subsidies extracted from Sir 
Everara's terror, reduced Adolphine to the verge 
of bankruptcy. As she told her piteous story I 
felt as if she h been sufficiently punished; and 
the haggard misery of her face, when all disguise 
was cast aside, confirmed that impression. 

I was too happy to be hard, too thankful to 
be strictly just. I assured the wretched woman 
that she had no punishment to apprehend from 
me, and told her I would extend to her in pity 
that aid which she had proposed to extraet from 
my ignorance and anxiety. I may as well re- 
cord here that this was done; and when the de- 
tails of Adolphine’s business were examined, it 
was found that, so great was the disorder into 
which the vicious courses of her husband had 
plunged them, it would be impossible to restore 
them to any prospect of prosperity without an 
outlay beyond what I should be justified in mak- 
ing. So the business came to an end, and Adol- 
phine retired to her own country secured against 


want.* 

= ay Robert Ainsleigh, Jun., of Hauteville, Octo- 
ber 2, .—A memorandum discovered among the 

rivate papers of my honored and lamented father 
nforms us that this guilty and unfortunate person 
was among the victims of the late terrible excesses 
in France. Being accused of lending money to emi- 
grants, she was imprisoned, and perished in the Sep- 
tember massacre. 





I left the house in Bond Street, carrying with 
me Lady Barbara Lestrange’s will, which an- 
swered in every particular to the description 
given me by Martha Grimshaw, and feeling like 
one ina dream. Here was the fulfillment of all 
that had seemed impossible, without any effort 
on my I had stood still before the blank 
impenetrable curtain of my destiny, and sud- 
denly an unseen hand rolled it up, and a pleas- 
ant land of contentment and compensation lay 
smiling at my feet. I could but wonder, and 
give praise where it was due. 

The next day saw me on my way to Haute- 
ville—I had not patience to wait for Dora's let- 
ter—and with me Margery and her mother; the 
former divided between joy and anguish at the 
prospect of meeting her father once more, the 
latter in a state of perfect satisfaction. I had 
fears, considering M: ’s now refined habits 
and still delicate health, that she might not bear 
the scanty comfort of the warrener’s lodge well, 
and I fearlessly offered her Lady Lestrange’s 
hospitality. But she declined, whispering to 
me, with tears and blushes : 

**No, Robert, I could not come into the pres- 
ence of Sir Everard’s widow, or dwell under her 
roof; nevertheless, I shall be a joyful guest at 
Hauteville before long.” 

** How's that, Margery?” I asked, though I 
knew. 

** Because I shall have no reason to shun your 
wife.” 


Why is it easy to describe grief, and impossi- 
ble to describe joy? I have been garrulous and 
discursive enough in this record of the few years 
of my life which were evil; but here my pen 
stops, my hand falters, and I feel I have no 
power to tell how blessed and happy those which 
have come since then have been. My children, 
for whom these pages have been written, have 
witnessed many of those years, as they have con- 
stituted much of their brightness and blessing. 
The old house in which my boyhood passed 
away has seen my middle-age and declining 
years, and within its venerated walls my Dora 
has lived, a household angel, ever more beauti- 
ful to my eyes and dearer to my heart. My 
father never came to England, never revisited his 
long-lost inheritance ; and there was a lapse of 
time during which Hauteville was still and de- 
serted, as in the days before Lady Barbara and 
her train came to wake the old mansion from its 
repose and me from my dreams. A lapse of 
time passed by Dora and me under the burning 
sun of Bengal. For I returned thither, encour- 
aged and accompanied by my brave wife, no 
longer a timid girl, but a noble woman, to whom 
her husband’s honor and her own duty were far 
above all other considerations. I need not tell 
the story of those years—my children have it by 
heart ; and in the records treasured by England 
they are glad and proud to know my name has 
a place. For that place, as for all the other 
sources of pride and happiness in my life, I am 
indebted to Dora, who said to me on our wed- 
ding-day, when I was telling her hesitatingly of 
the rumors then reaching England of the war 
and glory imminent in Bengal : 

** Of course we will go, Robert. A brave sol- 
dier is faithful to his flag in the time of his 
wealth, as a true husband is faithful to his wife 
in the time of their poverty and misfortune. 
You are not more surely bound to me, Sir, than 
you are bound to John Company.” 

THE END. 





THE RULE OF THREE. 


F all sleepy old college towns Wooster is 
sleepiest. And of its dull old highways, 
Carberry Street is dullest. That is one reason 
why the drawing-room of the Ingoldsbys, Num- 
ber 47, was such a surprise of brightness, and 
beauty, and electric atmosphere. But the chief 
reason was the three Miss Ingoldsbys—clever 
women all, handsome and rich. They danced, 
they sang, they played billiards. Miss Ingolds- 
by been Petrelli’s pupil, and he had found in 
her a gift so rare and a soul so clear that he for- 
got to make love to her, and told her the sad, 
grand, triumphant secrets of the piano instead. 
So that not only no woman in Wooster played 
like her, but in New York, where she knew mobs 
of fine, fashionable folk, her name insured the 
suecess of any charity-concert scheme for sev- 
eral seasons — until, indeed, the winter of ’62. 
Then she received this note from her cousin, 
Mrs. Philip Sidney Jones, née Ingoldsby : 
“Maptson Avenvg, Monday. 
“Dear Mro,—A concert Friday, for fitting ap the 
Church of the Eleven Thonsand vi 8. The rector 
belongs to the Farasee family, who are our best so- 
ciety. So it’s ‘Stand and deliver!’ for all our set. I 
oes you, a contribution equivalent to five hun- 
dollars, which, in any other shape, I couldn't 
well spare just now. Don't disappoint 
“ Yours, uBA.” 
Miss Ingoldsby put the note in the fire, and 
with the blackest of ink and the broadest-nibbed 
pen wrote her reply: 
“ Dear Lavra,—You have charmingly sustained the 
of phe little Fool,' in your petty Dreme of Life, 
lor more than twenty years. Don't exchange it for 
that of *The little Knave,' to which you are entirely 
unequal. I decline to support you in it. 
“ Yours, Marearer.” 
In the one minute that elapsed between her 
ringing the bell and the rap of the servant she 
leaned against the mantle contemplating the 
fire, and reconsidered the matter; for in that 
one minute she remembered that when they 
were at boarding-school together, and she, being 
taken suddenly ill, was said to have been ex- 
sed to small-pox, Laura, who had no fortune 
ut her face, and who lived on the dream of a 
rich marriage, had nursed her night and day, 
like a Sister of Charity. Nobody, it turned out, 
need have less fear of small-pox than healthy 





Margaret Ingoldsby; and when it was all over, 





poor weak little Laura broke down with her post- 
poned horror and fright, and had a fever, in 
whose watches she moaned, *‘ Oh, Madge, if we 
had lost our complexions or our hair!” till her 
nurse, whose virtue was not patience, shut her 
up with, “Laura, in sickness you lose the little 
sense you have in health. If you don’t stop that 
howl, I’ll report you out of your head, and have 
it shaved.” Whereat the sufferer began to mend 
at once. In this one minute Miss Ingoldsby re- 
called that one heroic episode in the life of fash- 
ionable Mrs. Jones, and she tossed another note 
into the fire. When Bridget opened the door, 
she looked up from her desk to say, ‘‘ Bring my 
smallest trunk from the attic, and come back in 
five minutes for this letter to put in the box.” 
This was the answer Mrs. Jones received : 

“Dear Lavra,—Since rom m 
play. Next day’ I will te ee what T think Fi 
affair. Yours, Manearer.” 

On the Friday morning following Miss In- 
goldsby walked into Mrs, Jones's morning-room, 
cloaked and bonneted. Little Mrs. Jones, very 
pink and pretty, turned pinker and prettier with 
surprise. 

“Why, Madge,” she said, ‘I thought you 
would have made me a little visit.” 

‘* Laura,” in tragic tones, and with the air of 
John Knox demolishing poor beautiful Mary, 
‘*T shall leave a testimony with you, and then 
I shake off the dust from my feet. Your con- 
cert was a miserable swindle. You and your 
fellow-schemers are so many rogues, unwhipped 
of justice. First, it isn’t Christian to build such 
Vanity Fairs as your church of the Eleven Thou- 
sand Virgins, glitter and gauds,.where no- 
thing homelier than velvet ever sweeps the has- 
socks. But we'll let that go. You want to raise 
money. You borrow somebody’s parlors, which 
will hold, with painful crowding, two hundred 
wretches, You sell five hundred tickets at five 
dollars each. One hundred wiseacres, who have 
dearly-bought experience, won't come. Two 
hundred victims, who try to get in, can’t; and 
you knew they couldn’t when you brazenly asked 
them for five dollars. This isn’t one of the cases 
where the pleasure is as great of being cheated 
as tocheat. Theyare all angry and hurt. But 
if they knew it, they are better off than the two 
hundred overdressed persons who do get in— 
for they spoil their clothes, and can’t see, and, 
alas! can hear. Laura Jones, if your set paid 
a dollar and a half at the opera for such singing 
as you asked five for last night, you'd hunt the 
poor director out of town. Except my playing, 
there wasn’t a thing done which wouldn't have 
been better done at any boarding-school. I 
have borne my part of the sin out of a weak 
good-nature. But I vow that poor young men 
and weak-spirited women shall no longer be 
choused out of their income, on pretense of aid- 
ing religion, through any help of mine. If any 
body wants to give to candlesticks and painted 
windows, lét him make a free bestowal in the 
name of folly. But drop your miserable dis- 
honesty of church fairs, concerts, lotteries, pri- 
vate theatricals, and painted beggary in general. 
There—” 

““And you a church-member, Margaret!” 
gasped the poor ex-communicate. 

** Precisely. That’s how I happen to remem- 
ber that there’s an eighth commandment, per- 
haps. ‘There's just one thing for which I'll play 
for money, and that’s the soldiers. Neither for 
them with tickets one cent above good concert 
rates. Laura, if I hear of your taking part in 
one of those barefaced villainies again I'll dis- 
own you. The idea of staying under your roof 
when you sent for me to sell me, to save your 
own pocket! No, my lady. There is sense in 
the family, if you have none!” 

With whieh benediction Miss Ingoldsby swept 
out, When she told the family at dinner, her 
father laughed, and said, ‘‘ Don’t break butter- 
flies on wheels, Admiral. You are a good soul, 
but you need mellowing. When you are mar- 
ried you'll have all this glow and spirit, but less 
tang.” 

** Yes,” said Kitty; ‘‘I often think of Marga- 
ret married. She is to marry a statesman, very 
rich, and she is to wear velvet and diamonds, 
and shape diplomacy and dictate legislation. 
The spirit of prophecy is strong upon me.” 

Her father’s eyes sparkled. ‘The Admiral was 
his darling, his son. 

** And I am thirty-two,” laughed Miss In- 
goldsby, ‘‘and the predestined statesman is un- 
born. Now you, Kate, will marry Antinous. 
Grace, beauty, and elegance for you. We will 
revive the fables of beauty set among the stars. 
Papa will be the doting Hadrian.” 

** And Gracie,” said papa, ‘‘ whose vocation 
is soup-kettles, will bestow her hand on a divini- 
ty student, in an alpaca coat, and be a parish 
Lady Bountiful.” 

Kate was the beauty—skin like a calla-lily, 
and Juno’s own eyes. ‘Three senior classes had 
invited rheumatism in vain serenades, and beg- 
gared themselves in flowers and gift-books—the 
first wasting their sweetness in the family sitting- 
room, the second coming speedily back to the 
senders. For stately Kate was not a girl to flirt 
with college youths. 

Grace was the youngest, the dearest of all, and 
so pretty with her silky nut-brown hair and vel- 
vety brown eyes. But Grace was now twenty- 
seven, and the gossips of Wooster said that not 
one of the girls was engaged. Horrible fate! 
To hover on the verge of thirty unmarried! It 
was amiably concluded that they held themselves 
too high for common flesh and blood, and were 
waiting for splendid matches that would never 
come. Miss Ingoldsby—handsome at nineteen, 
and thrice as brilliant—was boldly declared an 
old maid. And, at the Wooster balls and routs, 
seeing chattering girls of sixteen belles, and sim- 
pering ray Be twenty beaux, she really did feel 
at times like a barnacle on an oyster. There 
was a rumor, well-nigh forgotten, of a Mr. Cres- 
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lyn who had followed her home from Saratoga, 
and wooed with fierce determination. Either he 
was a fortune-hunter, or he had an unacknowl- 
edged wife, or was a widower with children, 
whom Miss Ingoldsby would not receive. At any 
rate, he went suddenly back to Georgia, and she 
sailed for Europe, looking worn and old for the 
week or two of preparation. 

Miss Kate’s suitors grew tired of rebuffs, and 
disappeared, and of late fewer came in their 
places. ‘There was a legend concerning her, 
too, and the son of a very famous man who him- 
self begged the alliance. It was reported that 
she said that Mr. Edward Blake, if there were 
such an entity, might be worth knowing, but that 
Chief Justice Blake’s son Edward was a fungus 
on the family tree. So Judge Blake’s son had 
gone his way with bitterness in his heart, of 
which bitterness, years after, Mr. Edward Blake 
was the sound result. As for Gracie, she was 
wholly in love with her precious old father, and 
said that she should never marry. 

One day, in the spring of 1863—a dreary and 
hopeless spring, as we all remember—Miss In- 
goldsby knelt beside a big trunk in her room. 
Odd store of things rich Miss Ingoldsby was 
packing. White garments without number, cal- 
ico gowns, big aprons, rolls of old linen, paper- 
covered novels, old Harper's, wide - brimmed 
straw hats, palm-leaf fans. When the traps 
were in, and there was just room left for half a 
dozen tears, she dropped in those half dozen, 
bathed her eyes, walked across the hall, and 
tapped at her sister’s door. A guilty pause, a 
fumbling at the lock, and the open door revealed 
—another trunk, more calico gowns, loose slip- 
pers, and old clothes. Only the tears were want- 
ing to make it the double of Margaret’s chest, 
and those the owner looked capable of supplying. 
Miss Ingoldsby pointed her white forefinger at 
the box. 

** Wherefore ?” 

**Well,” said Kate, defiantly, ‘Grace says 
she can not be happy until she has the whole of 
the bureau, and so I decided to go into the hos- 
pitals. I wrote to Miss M‘Grath, and she says 
old and ugly women are in demand. I didn’t 
mention it, because I thought if you were accus- 
tomed to the idea there’d be less of tragedy at 
parting, and I should lose the one chance of my 
life of appearing as The Heroine.” 

“Odd,” replied her sister. ‘‘If there's a 
thing I can’t abear it is pepper in the oysters ; 
and as Jane wil put it in, I made up my mind 
to flee to a land where pepper is unknown. So 
I wrote to Miss M‘Grath, and she says the 
‘ospitals flow with milk and honey, and so I’m 
going down. I didn’t mention it till my trunk 
was packed, for why should I break the hearts 
of the freshmen needlessly soon. But I start 
to-night, and I'll share my luncheon with you 
if you take my train.” 


Then the two girls sat down on the bed and 


cried like great babies, their arms about each 
other. 

‘*What will poor papa do?” at last sobbed 
Kate. ‘‘{ thought you would never let him 
miss me.” 

“*And I depended on you, dear. But when 
he told Hopkins last week that if Heaven had 
given him boys they would all have been sol- 
diers, and that his girls had done what they 
could, I saw where my work waited.” 

‘“*That was what sent me, Meg, and now we 
can go together. But you must tell him.” 

** Yes, chickadee,” said Meg the dauntless, 
and marched down stairs. In ten minutes 
she came back looking like Queen Boadicea. 
** Kitty, I strode up to him ‘as bragian as ala- 
baster,’ and I said, ‘ Papa, you know, and it is 
useless to contradict me, that expenses are dou- 
bled by this horrible internecine strife. Hop- 
kins, you know.’ ‘Well, Admiral.’ ‘Then let 
not two able-bodied women like Kate and me 
eat the bread of idleness! Let us do what we 
can to arrest this unnatural conflict. Where 
are our rights as women? Where our influ- 
ence? In the sacred name of Monsieur Blot 
and Mademoiselle Nightingale—’ ‘Good Heav- 
ens, Admiral, whatisall this?’ he interrupted, con- 
sternation in his very spectacles. ‘We thought 
we might turn an honest penny at gruel-making, 
and so we leave for the James to-night,’ I said, 
humbly. I knew he would be so glad to be 
spared the sentiment of the thing. Now what 
do you think he did? He'll pine into an echo 
without us, and he just said: ‘Now, Admiral, 
that’s just the place for you two—so skillful, and 
tender, and competent. You'll need money for 
the poor fellows, and I'll go to the bank at 
once.’” 

One dark November night the transports were 
crowded with wounded and dying men. The 
rain poured. The wind cut like a dull knife. 
Over the gang-plank bustled the surgeon, swing- 
ing his lantern right and left, that he might not 
tread on the poor wrecks so huddled together. 
‘*Miss Ingoldsby,” he said, ‘‘come on shore, 
There are a hundred poor devils who must wait 
for the next boat, and some of them can’t stand 
it; but there’s no help.” 

She tied her water-proof hood down closer with 
a handkerchief, and followed him. On the wharf 
and back in the shanties there was work enough, 
sickening, disgusting work. But her beautiful 
face showed no disgust, no consciousness of the 
fierce storm. By-and-by the doctor called her 
again. ‘‘’There’s a fellow here,” he said, *‘ starv- 
ing to death—literally starving—an escaped pris- 
oner of war. You know what to do for him. 
Don’t leave him till he’s a live man. I've help 
enough for the rest now.” 

At the first glance she knew him. That pallid 
skeleton in dirty rags was Robert Creslyn, Geor- 
gia planter millionaire, whom she had re- 
fused because he would not free the slaves whom 
her conscience could not keep in chains—Robert 
Creslyn, whom she had borne in her heart all 
these years. 





alive man. But she would not let him speak. 
hiladelphia 


she 
knew only that he was raised from the : 
J er one 


ving it, 
face when he told his story. At Washington he 
heard that she was at Portsmouth Grove. 
one heavenly day in June, he found her. There 
he told her that the words she had said to him 
had never been forgotten; that he had risked 
his life to join the Federal cause; wasting in 
prison, he had learned the fullest meaning of 
Union and Liberty, and renounced those social 
wrongs in which he had been bred to believe; 
that he had come to her a poor man, with only 
a name to offer her, in place of a county and a 
retinue. But he had found a heritage greater 
than he had ‘lost. King of two hands, would she 
be Queen? She would when the war was over, 
and very proudly. Now her place was in the 
hospital, as his in the field. 

In the summer Kate came also to Portsmouth 
Grove, and the two women bore a supreme beauty 
in their faces. One midnight, when work was 
over, they turned down toward the beach, so 
soft was the moon, so balmy the air. Back on 
the slope stood the white shanties with their life 
of pain; but here was Heaven’s own peace. They 
sat down on the white sand, and rest flowed in 
on them with the murmur of the waves. Pres- 
ently Kate said, softlier than the ripple, ‘‘ Meg, 
dear ?” 


‘* Yes, tell me, child. Ihave been waiting all 
these weeks to hear it, but I knew the time was 


not ripe.” : 

“Down at White House the man who most 
nearly died, and yet was saved alive, was Ed- 
ward Blake—Colonel Blake.” 

** Yes, dear.” 

** He lost a leg. When it was known that he 
would live he told me a story. He used to bore 

so with his legends and his classic nonsense, 
I liked this story. Shall I tell you?” 

** Yes, dear.” a 

** At Arthur's Court there was a dwarf, mis- 
shapen, and weak in mind the knights thought, 
because he begged them to smite off his head. 
One day he besought Gawaine on his knees, 
and Gawaine said, ‘What! J do thee a harm ?’ 
Then he saw such a dumb pain in the poor 
carl’s face that he seized his sword, and smote 
off the great wagging head, and behold, a young 
prince, eager and brave, stood before him. ‘ Thou 
hast broken the spell, Gawaine,’ he said. ‘Thou 
alone hadst love enough to smite. Now am I come 
to my own.’ Kate, it was you who told me of 
my dwarfed manhood. It was my country who 
loved me enough to lop off my leg, and set me 
free from the enchantment of vanity and folly. 
At last I am a man, and I offer you a man’s 
heart.” 

There was a long silence. 

‘* Yes,” said Margaret, softly. 

Kate laughed through her tears. ‘‘ Margaret, 
this is a case where a part is greater than the 
whole. Papa has waited long for his sons, and 
now he gets a pauper and a cripple! These are 
the great matches the Ingoldsby girls were to 
make—and I am so happy !” ; 


There was a great fair and concert in Wooster, 
in the spring of 1865, for the benefit of the State’s 
Disabled Soldiers. The tickets were a dollar, 
and the receipts twenty-five hundred. Miss In- 
goldsby played for the last time, for the next 
week there was a double wedding at her father’s 
house, and Miss Ingoldsby ceased to be. Her 
husband got back part of his desolated acres, 
He tries high farming successfully, and she teach- 
es the freedmen. ‘The wife of General Blake 
was the most beautiful American in Paris last 
year. The girls were all at home at the last 
Christmas dinner. 

** Admiral,” said her father, ‘‘do you shape 
diplomacy and direct legisle.tion ?” 

** Yes, indeed, I am an absolute mon- 
arch.” But she looked so softened and radiant 
that she might have been Griselda. 

‘** And Kate has improved on the old story. 
For Edward Antinous is immortal in his life by 
the decree of his countrymen. Congress is im- 
mortality, isn’t it? And the Emperor Hadrian 
won't have to build altars tc him. Edward lost 
just enough beauty to save him from being a 
fool, which, no doubt, his ante-type was. Gracie, 
too, will fulfill her destiny, and marry the divin- 
ity student if he comes along.” 

But it is since rumored that Gracie is engaged 
to an English baronet. 








GENTLEMEN’S FALL FASHIONS. 
See illustration on page 696. 


Fig. 1.—Mornine Dress. — Wellington 
Frock. Material, tricot; any neutral tint on 
the negative; form, double-breasted; waist, a 
medium length, and skirt reaching to mid- 
thigh; shoulders wide, but not to approximate 
the Egyptian figure; back, at waist, rather 
wide; single plaits without welts; side-seams, 
a medium curve, but straight from waist-but- 
tons to three inches above them; skirt, without 
redundancy, enveloping the hips gracefully, with- 
out flarirfy, spring at front and back just enough 
to lap; sleeves, with one and half inches fullness 
at the head, and seam pressed open, the shape 
tapering gradually to the wrist, and the inseam 
curved only a half inch; some cut it straight; 
cuffs, three inches deep, or marked by a row of 
braid with which the edges are bound; velvet 
collar, and silk breast-facing extending to the 
lapel-seam ; the coat is short in the neck-gorge, 


She did not leave him till he was | closing high on the chest. 





Pantaloons.—Cut to trace the hips easily, and | 
taper regularly to the instep with straight in- 
seam ; opposite the knee the under side is curved 
to the size of the fore part, and shrunk 
in making, to prevent a wri at the bend of 
the knee. 


Fig. 2.—Futt Dress.—Dress Coat. Blue 
cloth with carmine-ti black silk velvet col 
i i and skirt extend- 


round edges; 


wide as for morning coats, as the garment is 
worn unbuttoned; edges turned in and side- 
stitched, or very finely corded; skirt, with some 
fullness in the sew-on seam, pressed entirely out, 
and the front edge and plaits so shrunk as to 
give life and roundness to the skirt, to envelop 
the hips as if the skirt grew to its position ; lin- 
ings of black silk serge; sleeves taper gradually, 
and curve but a trifle at inseam; cuffs, three 
inches deep, round, and marked with a row of 
stitching, or with a cord, if the edges are corded. 

Vest.—White Marseilles or piqué white wa- 
tered silk, or white silk reps; the cut is roll- 
collar, to open wide and display an artistic 
shirt-bosom ; the edges are side-stitched or fine- 
ly corded, and the three buttons are either cov- 
ered, or of diamonds or their imitations, or of 
ornamentally-chased silver. 

Pantaloons.—These trace the form of the fig- 
ure and limbs more closely than do those of 
demi-toilette or negligé; they are of black elas- 
tic cassimere, plain seams, and half-tight. 

Fig. 3.—Greex Sacque.—tThe full sacque 
with flowing sleeves, resembling the Albanian 
or Greek sacque, is a garment which has be- 
come utilized by us moderns because of its in- 
trinsic elegance, and its convenience for wear 
over @ full toilette dress, either to the opera or 
select party. The garment; when formed of 
rich cashmere or valentia, and lined with silks 
of the richest colors of the Orient, served as a 
lure to catch the affections of damsels when 
passing the famous cafés of St. Mark's, or cross- 
ing the Rialto in Venice. But now this cele- 
brated garment is formed of dark or black 
broadcloth, and bound on the surface of its 
edges with matelassé braid; linings of silk 
serge or Italian cloth, stitched in diagonal rows 
or diamonds, through wadding to an interlining ; 
the collar is either velvet or cloth; if of velvet 
it is not bound, but merely felled plain. 

Fig. 4.—Over-coat, Frock Surtovr. — 
This garment is always in fashion. Although 
modified in non-essentials, it remains the same 
New York Surtout in which our fathers gloried 
in the time when New York united comfort and 
elegance as a residence, At present the lapels 
are not cut off, but its matelassé lining, extend- 
ing out to the natural place for the lapel seams, 
and its richly-braided edges and velvet collar, 
give it an air of dressiness, as the ne plus ultra 
of an over-dress on our fashionable promenades, 
Like the Greek sacque, it is equally fashionable 
in Paris, London, and New York. It is lined 
with silk serge to match, and stitched in dia- 
monds or diagonally through a ply of wadding. 
Woolen wadding is the lightest and warmest, 
retaining the shape and supporting work far 
better than cotton, and should be used for win- 
ter garments. ‘The shoulders are not so wide in 
proportion as are those of body-coats, and the 
arm-holes are proportionately larger, in order 
that the coat may rest on the shoulders within 
the seams of the body-coat. The length of the 
waist is nearly two inches longer than that of 
the morning coat, which is rather long; and 
the skirt should be long enough to cover the 
dress coat. 

Fig. 5.—Suootmnc Dress. — Worsted cor- 
duroy is preferred to cotton for wear after Oc- 
tober, but English check and shepherd’s plaid 
are preferred for cold weather. Single-breasted 
shooting coats are sufficiently warm for all weath- 
ers, and when cut full and easy—like the one 
represented by the engraving—they leave no- 
thing to desire. The shooting dress should be 
a monochrome, or one color, and that should be 
in great part either green or drab, as the most 
unobtrusive colors. In cutting all kinds of gar- 
ments for field sports the tailor should be influ- 
enced by the same rules which govern him in 
cutting military clothes. The scye should cov- 
er the shoulder-joint, and leave the arm free 
play; and it would be better if straps on the 
shoulder, and at the side of the body above the 
hip, were so arranged as to support the waist- 
belt and the strap which sustains the game-bag. 
The gaiter shoe with tongue up the front of 
ankle, and closed over the instep and ankle with 
three straps and buckles on each side, placed 
alternately, is the best. The edges are stitched 
swell, and trust-worthy pockets can not be too 
numerous, 

Fig. 6.—Over-sacque, SHort.—This gar- 
ment, being a modification of the short sacque, 
shell-jacket, and pea-jacket, was adopted in 
Paris about five years ago and called ‘‘jet en 
air.” Its energetic air pleased the young gen- 
tlemen of London and New York, where it was 
adopted with some éclat. Since then it has been 
modified and changed in minor aspects several 
times, until it has arisen to be the Commission- 
Merchants’ Coat. The cut is plainly illustrated. 
The garment is not too long for riding, driving, 
or rowing. It is warm, being made of heavy 
brown or blue beaver cloth. It is presentable in 
commercial and financial circles, being trimmed 
with a velvet collar and a heavy silk braid edg- 
ing. The buttons are basket-covered, convex, 
a la montre, and the tout ensemble of the figure 
is an index of this age of energy and goahead- 
ativeness. The pantaloons are heavy ribbed 
cassimere, with band at outer seams. 

For these illustrations of fashions for gentle- 
men we are indebted to Mr. Genro C. Scorr 





and his Mirror of Fashion. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE “ Cambridge Co-operative Housekeeping 

Society”’ is composed of a number of prom- 
inent ladies, who have associated themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of purchasing food and 
clothing at reasonable prices, and of having 
household labor performed better, cheaper, and 
more conveniently than at present is possible. 
According to their prospectus they propose soon 


4 to open a kitchen and laundry commodious 


enough for the uses of fifty families, and fiere- 
after to open sewing-rooms. The $10,000 re- 
quired for a capital will be chiefly raised by sub- 
scriptions of $100 for the kitchen and $50 for 
the laundry. The society will furnish every 
thing to members at the current retail prices; 
and after all expenses are paid, the remaining 
profits of the business will be divided among the 
subscribers in proportion to their purchases. 
At present the housekeepers will receive salaries 
fixed in accordance to the prevailing prices paid 
for women’s labor; but as soon as the associa- 
tion shall prove itself a success these salaries will 
be raised to correspond to the ordinary wages 
men receive for similar services. It is said that 
Professor Blot will either superintend the cook 

ing department, or procure a competent person 
for the place. This scheme has been under con- 
templation for some time; and from the intelli- 
gence and social position of the ladies who un- 
dertake it, and their sensible methods of com- 
mencing business, it is likely to prove successful. 





In Clerkenwell, England, there is a most re 
markable plant. It is about the size of an ordi- 
nary gooseberry-bush, and, although living and 
growing, bears no semblance of vitality. It has 
no foliage; but little pellices of flint bud out of 
twigs and stems, which are likewise encircled 
with rings of flint at every joint. In some places 
the flint, which it appears has exuded from the 
plant itself, cases the stems like a pipe. The 
plant looks black and dead, but the twigs, in 
stead of being brittle like wood, are tough as 
leather thongs. It has been suggested that the 
flint, which forms so large a component of plant, 
life, has, by some freak of nature, been eliminated 
from the natural vesicles of the plant and devel- 
oped outwardly instead. Scientific men have in- 
spected this phenomenon, but without arriving 
- any conclusion respecting it beyond its singu- 
arity. 





A touching scene occurred not long ago on 
the night train of the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern Railroad. An old lady, an invalid, was in 
the cars, and watched over with tender care by 
her daughter and son-in-law, to whose city home 
she was going for the benefit of her health. One 
of the sections was comfortably arranged, so that 
the old lady said she should rest as well as if at 
home. Before retiring the young people sang a 
hymn in an under-tone, the mother seeming to 
enjoy it thoroughly, while she gazed out into 
the dim twilight. Several times during the night 
the daughter went to her mother’s side to see 
that she was résting well; but about four o’clock 
she spoke to her mother, and no answer was 
returned. A wild cry was heard: ‘‘ Mother's 
dead!’ and the startled passengers became 
aware that the aged invalid had passed to the 
spirit land without a struggle. When the old 
lady left her own village home she had said: 
“Tell my friends, if I slip away on this journey, 
that I was ready and willing to go.” 





The three Esquimaux who have returned from 
the frozen seas with Captain C. F. Hall bear the 
names of Joe, Hannah, and Silvia. They under- 
stand our language, having visited this country 
at the time of Captain Hall’s last visit. They 
are not exactly graceful, nor do they possess 
much beauty, according to our ideas; but they 
are pleasant, and quite intelligent. Moreover, 
none seem to enjoy civilized life uncommonly 
well. 





New York, having experienced some of the 
discomforts of a short supply of water, will 
learn to put a greater value upon the Croton. 
The fearful clouds of dust flying through the 
streets, permeating every crevice, and covering 
us and every article in our dwellings, will make 
us all realize what an untold blessing is an abund- 
ance of water. Many methods have been sug- 
gested to prevent the recurrence of such serious 
results in case of another similar drought. The 
water from both the North and the East rivers 
has been used to sprinkle the streets, and for sun- 
dry other purposes; but some think that Man- 
hattan Island must not hereafter depend upon 
the Croton alone, but bring water from other 
places, or sink Artesian wells. 





A really philanthropic deed is always worthy 
of commendation and admiration, and often re 
ceives them from those who are themselves in 
tensely selfish. Not long ago a public-spirited 
woman of Newburyport, in passing over a bridge 
discovered a hole in one of the floor planks in a 
very dangerous locality. Early the next morn- 
ing she appeared on the bridge with a piece of 
plank of sufficient dimensions to — the dan- 

erous spot, which she had carried from her res- 
idence, about a mile, and nailed the same secure 
ly. A good many men might learn from this in- 
cident a lesson of promptness and philanthropy. 





The first Hartford passenger who crossed the 
continent on the Pacific Railroad is said to have 
been a young woman who went to meet her be- 
trothed lover. Considerable faith she had in a 
young man’s word to travel some three or four 
thousand miles to marry him. 





A most noticeable feature of the fall book 
trade sale was the extraordinary number of the 
copies of Byron’s works which were disposed 
of, more than 10,000 of all editions and styles 
of binding having been sgld. 


Some simple facts concerning color will be 
useful to many when deciding how to dress for 
a photographic picture. Dark brown, dark green, 
maroon, and plain black goods, without gloss, 
will take a rich black color. Silks of the same 
color will take considerably lighter. Snuff- 
brown, dark leather, dark drab, scarlet, cher- 
ry, dark orange, crimson, and slate will take a 
very rich drab color. Violet, blue, purple, ue. 
and magenta will take very light, and should be 
avoided in dressing for photographs. The hair 
should never be very wet or glossy. 
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A WREOK ASHORE. 


See Illustration on page 697. 
Cavout by the wind, this pretty little girl, 
And a perfect wreck is she: 
O the wind is a churl 
Her petticoats to whirl 
On the marge of the blusterous sea! 


’Tis a rascally gale of the equinox 
That has caught the wandering p 
And has given her shocks 
Against angular rocks.... 
But we mean to save her yet. 


Her hair’s disheveled by the wanton breeze, 
And the sea dissolves her starch, 
And her pretty little feet* 
Would fain retreat.... 
But she still looks merry and arch. 


And I venture to think, yon kind old salts, 
Whose aid will have soon sufficed, 
That with all its faults 
She rather liked her waltz— 
And she’s perfectly ready to be spliced. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Baxep Tomators.—Tomatoes are very nice baked 
in the oven. To prepare them, pour boiling water 
over the fruit to loosen the skin, which remove, and 
cut them in small pieces; season with salt and pep- 
per, and a very little mustard if desired; then put 
them into a pan with crumbs of bread and butter; 
cover the pan with a plate, and bake three-quarters 
of an hour. When done, mash all together, and put 
them into another dish. . 

Brorzy Tomators.—Take large, round tomatoes 
(not the rough, irregular sort, but the smooth, un- 
wrinkled ones); wipe them carefully, and put them 
on the gridiron over coals, placing the stem side down. 
When they are brown, turn over, and let them cook 
until done throngh. Place them in a hot dish, and 
send to table, where they can be seasoned and butter- 
ed as wanted. 

The little yellow, pear-shaped tomatoes are excel- 
lent for preserving. Take those not entirely ripe— 
the very green ones late in the autumn are very nice ; 
remove the stems; allow 3 a pound of white sugar 
to 1 pound of fruit; put into the preserving-kettle, 
and add water enough to make sufficient sirup. Do 
not put too much water in at first, as you can add to it 
if there is not enough. Lemons should be sliced and 
put into it in the proportion of 1 lemon to every 2 
pounds of fruit. Cook until done through, and the 
sirup looks thick. They make an excellent preserve, 
and taste almost like preserved figs. 

Tomatozs ror Pres.—In the autumn take the large 
sort that will not ripen before frost; pare them, and 
to every 8 pounds allow three of sugar and 3g a pint 
of molasses. Boil slowly 3 or 4hours. Put away in 
jars. These make an excellent pie in winter. When 
you use them make a bottom crust, fill the pie-dish 
with the fruit, with a few slices of lemon on top; and 
if the fruit should be too thick, pour on a little water ; 
then put on the top crust. , 

Catevr.—8 quarts of skinned tomatoes. Boil slow- 
ly 5 hours; run them through a hair sieve; and add 
1 table-spoonful of alispice, 1 of mustard, 1 of strong 
black pepper, 3¢ of Cayenne, 3 of salt, 3 a pint of 
vinegar, and let it simmer 1 hour. Seal it in bottles 
(it will keep much longer thus), and open one bottle 
at a time as you want it. This keeps the air out much 
better than putting it in a jug, and exposing the whole 
of it to the air when you want a little. 

Garex Tomato Proxirs.—Slice 1 peck of the green 
fruit; take 1 gallon of vinegar, 2 table-spoonfulagpf 
salt, 5 of whole cloves, 3 of allspice, 1 of mace, 1 of 
Cayenne pepper; boil the spices and vinegar for 15 
minutes; add the tomatoes, and boil 15 minutes 
more. Let it cool, and put it into jars. 

Tomators ron Surrzx.—Cut nice, ripe, smooth 

_ frait in two; lay them in a dripping-pan, in which a 
small piece of butter has been melted, placing the 

skin side down. Set over a brisk fire. When the un- 
der side is brown, take them off the fire. Have an 
earthen baking-dish, in which place them, skin side 
down, one at a time, being careful not to break them. 
In each one put a small piece of butter, a little salt 
and pepper, and dredge a small portion of flour over 
all. Place in a slow oven, and bake 3 hours. When 
done,*earefully place one at a time on the dish on 
which you wish to send them to table, and send hot 
to table. This is a most excellent dish. 

Fatep Sqvasnes.—Pare the squashes, and cut them 
in thinnish pieces ; make a thin batter of flour and wa- 
ter; dip them in it; and sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per after you lay them in the hot butter or lard; fry 
brown in a rather quick oven, or on the top of the 
stove; then turn and brown them on the other side. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE TABLET IN THE CHURCH. 
“The knight's bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust; 
His soul is with the saints, I trust.” 

CoLeripcE. 
Bewnampron Caste on the crest of the hill ; 
Benhampton Church nestling against the slope 
a little lower down; Farmer Bowstead’s stacks 
and barns clustered, not unpicturesquely, in the 
midst of the ruins; Farmer Bowstead’s sheep 
feeding all about the pleasant sward; Farmer 

Bowstead's plump roan cob looking out placidl 
from his place of pasture in the eel. eran 4 
with his nose on the church-yard gate; in the 
back-ground, more hills, more woods, more belts 
of fir and pine; in the fore-ground, reaching far 
and wide on either side and down into the val- 
ley, long waving slopes of gold-brown wheat and 
, Yich spaces of chocolate-colored 
» fragrant fields of white and purple clover, 
and broad tracts of turnip lands and beet ; down 
in the , 2 chain of low meadows, green, 
alder- » populous with cattle, and watered 
by a winding rivulet; beyond all this, the open 
country, and the far-away hills. Such was the 
scene, en bloc, as it were, which met Temple 
’s eyes at the first glance. That first 





all-embracing glance once given, he looked again 
for the details. 

A long, straggling, gray stone ruin was Ben- 
hampton Castle, bounded by a line of battle- 
mented wall which inclosed, apparently, a space 
of several acres. This wall, in some places quite 
perfect, and in others so broken away as to be 
almost level with the ground, was interrupted 
here and there by a hollow-eyed, windowless 
watch-tower; while standing a little back (to- 
ward the centre, as it might be, of the inner 
court-yard) arose a huge square keep, literally 
tapestried with ivy from top to bottom. A pic- 
turesque and imposing ruin, on the whole, and 
superbly situated. So, at least, thought Temple 
Debenham, who had seen feudal ruins by the 
score during his life in Germany. 

The church looked very small, and more mod- 
ern by some centuries; but this, probably, was 
because it had been restored from time to time, 
and so restored as to lose on each occasion 
some of its primitive characteristics. It was 
surmounted by neither spire nor tower, but only 
by a small wooden belfry containing a single 
bell. And the church, like the castle keep, was 
almost overgrown with ivy. 

The grassy hill-side on which these build- 
ings stood was dotted over here and there with 
clumps of fine old trees, anu presented one un- 
broken stretch of pasture covering perhaps twen- 
ty acres. It was evidently all that remained of 
the park of former times. 

For some moments Debenham stood looking 
fixedly, silently, as one who pauses at the sum- 
mit of a mountain pass when first the landscape 
which he has toiled so far to see breaks upon his 
sight. Then he drew a deep breath, and, turn- 
ing to the laborer who still lingered by his side, 
said : 

“*Ts the church open ?” 

**Tt’s open most days,” was the reply. 

** But if not, shall I find the keys up at the 
castle ?” 

** Ay—you ask th’ master. He'll let you in 
with his key. He be one o’ the church-ward- 
ens.” 

**Thanks for your guidance, my man,” said 
Debenham, his fingers exploring the somewhat 
waste recesses of his waistcoat pocket. ‘“‘ Get 
yourself some beer this hot morning.” 

Rusticus looked at the shilling, looked at the 
stranger, and looked back again at the shilling. 
He had been doubtful all along whether or not 
this dusty pedestrian was a gentleman; but the 
shilling decided it. So he touched his hat for 
the second time, consigned the coin to some 
pocket of unknown depth and difficulty under 
his smock-frock, and with a muttered ‘‘ Thankee, 
Sir—thankee kindly,” turned on his heel and 
went his way. 

Then, very slowly, Temple Debenham went 
up toward the church. He could see as he 
drew nearer that the half-door at the porch was 
standing ajar, but that the inner door was closed. 
At the church-yard gate he paused to glance for 
a moment at the graves. ‘There were but few 
of these—a dozen head-stones perhaps; one or 
two railed tombs; a score or so of plain mounds 
on which the grass had had long time to grow. 
The young man knew that none of his own peo- 
ple lay out here in the cold. His mother's letter 
told him to look for their monuments and brasses 
in the church; and yet his glance lingered with 
a kind of interest on these humble graves. Were 
they not the resting-places of those who had been 
tenants, laborers, servants of the family, genera- 
tion after generation ? 

The roan cob snuffed at him, as if knowing 
him to be a stranger, and, as he opened the gate, 
moved aside to let him pass. And then he went 
quickly up the path, and through the porch, and 
up to the church door. The handle turned in 
his grasp, and the door yielded. 

His heart beat faster than usual as he took off 
his hat and stepped across that threshold. 

He advanced a few steps—paused—looked 
round—looked down—saw that the very flag- 
stones on which he was standing were covered 
with inscriptions and armorial bearings; that 
the walls were thick with tablets and moulder- 
ing hatchments; that the aisle and chancel were 
lined with stately monuments. Were these all 
De Benhams? Were these stained glass heral- 
dries through which the noonday sun was pouring 
in shafts of purple and orange, these many-quar- 
tered coats of arms, these mottoes, these devices, 
theirs—all theirs? His brow darkened as he 
flected that he, the heir, the last living seal 
ative of all these dead, was ignorant of the very 
insignia of the family. 

But before approaching any of these monu- 
ments, before deciphering one of these inscrip- 
tions, Temple Debenham looked round for the 
one tablet which, above all else, he had come 
there to see. 

“* Under the north window,” said his mother’s 
letter—‘‘ Under the north window, facing the 


“altar—a little to the left of the chancel.” He 


had not yet advanced beyond the font, just in- 
side the door; but he saw it instantly—a small 
square tablet bordered with black marble; a tab- 
let that, even at this distance, looked newer than 
the rest. In another moment he was standing 
before it, reading the inscription. 

That inscription was brief and simple enough, 
but it epitomized a history. 


NEAR THIS SPOT LIES THE BODY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. REGINALD TEMPLE DE 
BENHAM, 
TWENTY-EIGHTH BARON PE BENHAM, 
OF BENHAMPTON 
IN THE COUNTY OF MONMOUTH, 
AND OOUNT OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIEF. 
BORN APRIL 14, 1809. 
DIED NOVEMBER 6, 1842. 


The young man read, and, as he read, a deep, 
dark flush mounted slowly all over his face and 
brow. ‘Then the flush faded, and left him very 
pale. 
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For a long time he stood on the same spot, in 
the same attitude, motionless, absorbed in pro- 
found thought. Again and again he read that 
brief inscription; again and again recapitulated 
to himself the facts which it recorded. But they 
were facts of which he found it difficult at first 
to realize the full significance. At length he 
drew a deep breath, sat himself down upon the 
altar-step, and covered his face with his hands, 

The sun had shifted from the painted window 
and the shadows had changed upon the floor 
before he looked up from that reverie. And 
then he rose heavily, dreamily, like one just 
roused from sleep. 

One by one, he then took the monuments as 
they came, staying to read the inscriptions upon 
such as were still legible, and setting himself, 
apparently, to carry away a clear and permanent 
recollection, not only of each separate tomb, but 
of the name and deeds of those who lay beneath. 
Happening to have a pencil and a small note- 
book in his pocket, he now and then scrawled a 
line of memorandum as he went along; and once 
he stopped to sketch a hasty outline of a coat of 
arms. All this he did methodically, earnestly, 
with a strange look of concentrated purpose in 
his face—such a look as it had never worn in all 
his life before. 

It was a long task; for the monuments were 
many—very many, very various, all more or less 
defaced. The inscriptions, too, were difficult to 
read, full for the most part of quaint spelling and 
crabbed abbreviations, and in some cases almost 
wholly illegible. Of one, for instance—a beau- 
tifal Gothic tomb surmounted by a carved cano- 
py of delicate, lace-like tracery—he could only 
discover that it was erected in memory of one 
Alan Beauclerk De Benham, slain somewhere 
in battle, a.p. 1306. Of another and a very 
curious monument in high relief, represénting a 
knight and his lady kneeling face to face with 
their children kneeling behind them, four 
behind the father and four girls behind the mo- 
ther, all in painted stone, but greatly mutilated, 
he could make out no more than these were the 
effigies of one Marmaduke De Benham and Eliz- 
abeth his wife, with their family, and that they 
both died on the same day of the same year some 
time during the reign of King Henry VII. But 
the dates were all effaced, and the inscription, 
though long and apparently full of detail, was so 
chipped and obliterated that even an adept would 
have been puzzled to decipher it. Next to this 
group (for the monuments succeeded each other 
in any thing but due chronological order) came 
a cumbrous structure of cinque cento pillars, re- 
lievos, and decorated arches, in the midst of which 
reposed the headless effigy of a certain Simon 
Charles De Benham, thirteenth baron of that 
name, attired in full trunk-hose, starched ruff, 
and high-heeled shoon. This nobleman, said 
the Latin epitaph inscribed along the front of 
his tomb, served, while a young man and during 
his father’s lifetime, as a volunteer in the 
rial army, under the Emperor Rodolph IL. ; and, 
having valiantly distinguished himself against 
the Turks at the siege of Gran, in Hungary, 
A.D. 1595, was, for his services there rendered, 
created a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
title to descend to his children and their success- 
ors forever. Then came a pompous mural tablet 
surmounted by a bust of one Algernon Sackville 
De Benham in a laced cravat and a Ramilies 
wig—a great man in his generation; a captain 
of the second troop of horse-guards; a Lord of 
the Bedchamber to his highness Prince George 
of Denmark; Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Ro- 
tulorum of the County of Monmouth, and Gov- 
ernor of the Island cf Guernsey. ‘This ‘high 
and puissant lord,” as he was styled in the in- 
scription, died at St. Peter Port, a.p. 1747, and 
was brought to Benhampton ‘‘ with much honor” 
to be buried in the vaults of his family. 

Then, besides these more imposing monu- 
ments, were numbers of smaller tombs, mostly 
of Gothic design; some richly paneled and dec- 
r orated with elaborate coats of arms; some yet 
retaining traces of paint and gilding; some bear- 
ing recumbent figures of knights and ladies; and 
one adorned with the statue of a portly abbot in 
his mitre and robes. Here, too, were tablets, and 
brasses, and flag-stones, each with its reeord—one 
telling how an only son had fallen at the battle 
of Flodden Field, on the 9th of September, 1513; 
another lamenting the death of a young bride 
only four months wedded ; another setting forth 
how a whole family, seven in number, the chil- 
dren of Jocelyn, sixteenth Baron De Benham 
and Mary his wife, were swept away in less than 
three weeks, dating from May 12, 1667, by ‘‘a 
malignant fever.” 

More ancient, however, and for every reason 
more interesting than any of these, was a plain 
black marble sarcophagus standing in a re- 
cess behind the choir, upon which lay the statue 
of a knight in full chain armor with his hands 
folded in prayer, his sword and spurs girded on, 
and his dog at his feet. No statue in ali the 
church was so mutilated. Not a feature of his 
face, not a finger of his gauntleted hands re- 
mained. His very dog was shattered almost out 
of form—and yet before this tomb Temple De- 
benham lingered longer than before any of the 
others; for here, as testified a modern inscrip- 
tion let into the wall above, lay the dust of that 
Geoffrey William De Benham upon whom the bar- 
ony was first bestowed in 1273. ‘* He fought,” 
said the tablet, ‘‘ for the king at the of 
Evesham, a.p. 1265; accompanied Prince Ed- 
ward in his expedition to the Holy Land in 1270; 
and was among the first of those, his former com- 
panions of the Cross, whom that prince distin- 
guished by his favor on returning home as king 
of England in 1273.” Of the date of his birth, 
of the date of his death, of his wife’s name and 
lineage, of all the deeds of all his later life, no 
vestige of record or legend remained. 

Having gone the round of the monuments, 





and investigated every nook and corner of the 





church, Temple Debenham turned back as lie 
was leaving the place and retraced his steps— 
not to the tablet under the north window, but 
to that dark corner behind the choir where lay 
the dust of the Crusader. Between that shad- 
owy warrior and himself yawned an abyss of 
well-nigh six hundred years; and yet he felt at- 
tracted to his grave by a subtler sympathy of 
kinship than he could any how bring himself to 
feel for the hero of Gran, or the governor of 
Guernsey, or any others of those his predeces- 
sors w close by in high funereal 
state. at manner of man, he wondered, was 
he, the stalwart founder of so long a line? Was 
he not only brave but wise? Was he good? 
Was he happy? Lived he to a green old age, 
building his planting his trees, cultivating 
the arts of peace, and surrounded by a numer- 
ous family? Supposing that grave were to be 
opened, what would be found within? Dust and 
ashes? Arustysword? <A pair of golden spurs ? 
Who could tell? Ah, who indeed? Not one of 
all these pompous statesmen—not one of these 
be-frilled and be-periwigged courtiers. Least 
of all he, the poor obscure musician, the land- 
less heir to all these empty honors! 

So, beside the resting-place of the founder of 
his family, lingered and mused, half in bitter- 
ness, half in sadness, the last of the De Len- 
hams. At length he turned away, for the day 
was wearing on, and he had yet the castle ruins 
to see; but his last glance, as he passed out 
into the porch, sought the grave of the Crusader. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
COST WHAT IT MAY. 


‘*An extinct family, Sir—an extinct family, 
and an extinct title. Not one of ’em left. All 
dead and gone—dead, and gone, and forgotten. 
Such is life! Not but what they had a good 
time of it, those De Benhams. Six hundred 

ears, Sir—six hundred years! It was a long 
lass, and they made themselves uncommonly 
comfortable while it lasted. They dipped their 
fingers into every body’s pie, and very pretty 
pickings they got, I can tell you—abbey lands, 
governorships, rich heiresses, monopolies of all 
sorts. Bless you! I know all about them— 
how they got it, and how they spent it. ‘The 
spending was quick work compared with the 
getting, too. Why, I’ve an old chest up in one 
of my garrets yonder fuil of their mouldering 
old family papers—deeds, charters, settlements, 
leases, letters, and the deuce knows what be- 
sides. Many’'s the winter evening I've amused 
myself and my girls by spelling ‘em over. It's 
made regular antiquarians of us—by Jove! it 
has.” 

So, in a big, burly voice, with his hands in 
his trowsers’ pockets ; his feet very wide apart; 
his studs, his watch-chain, his brass buttons glit- 
tering in the sun; and the whole length and 
breadth of his enormous person radiating pom- 
posity, respectability, good-humor, and irre- 
proachable solvency, said Farmer Bowstead. 

Or, as he himself preferred to be called, Mr. 
Bowstead. Or, as his daughters would fain 
have had him called, Squire Bowstead. He 
had, however, no claim to the squiredom, being 
in truth neither more nor less than a wealthy 
yeoman, of yeoman parents bred ; fairly well ed- 
ucated ; ready of speech at a vestry-meeting, an 
agricultural dinner, or an election committee ; 
as well known in the hunting-field as the master 
of the hounds himself; and a prominent man in 
all local and parochial matters. A well-inten- 
tioned, liberal-minded man, too, according to his 
light; ready with his purse; hearty and hospi- 
table withal. No great favorite, by-the-way, 
with Reverend Agag Golightly, perpetual curate 
of St. Barnabas, Benhampton; but well liked, 
on the whole, by his laborers and servants, and 
gratefully spoken of in time of dearth or sick- 
ness by the poor of the parish. 

“*T presume that I am addressing the owner 
of—of this property?” said Temple Debenham, 
glancing from Farmer Bowstead to the ruins, 
and from the ruins back again, with some in- 
ward distaste, to Farmer Bowstead. 

“*T bought the castle, Sir, such as it is, and 
the home farm, at Colonel Smithson’s death,” 
replied the big man, audibly jingling the gold 
and silver in his pockets as he spoke. ‘‘ No 
great bargain, either. A light, poor land up 
here among the hills; some good pasturage down 
in the valley; seven hundred acres altogether. 
As for the castle, you see what that is—building- 
material—mere building-material !” 

Debenham had gone up from behind the 
church, and entered the ruins at a point where 
the line of ‘outer fortification was broken away 
level with the ground. Here he had suddenly 
come face to face with Farmer Bowstead, who, 
well pleased to do the honors of the place, had 
at once begun the conversation. They were 
now standing close under the shadow of the 
keep, & massive quadrangular building, in the 
later Norman style; or, perhaps, more accurate- 
ly, in that transitional style which followed the 
Norman and preceded the early English. An 
inner quadrangle, or court-yard, of which only 
some portions remained standing, seemed to 
have been added at a later date, retaining the 
keep, apparently, as a sort of military front or 
gateway, and so, with some loss of architectural 
congruity, but much gain of picturesqueness, in- 
corporating it with the new design. This quad- 
rangle, of which the other three sides reached 
away to a considerable distance at the back, had 
evidently consisted of a series of galleries or cor- 
ridors in the decorated style, flanked by four 
rectangular bastions, and further strengthened 
by a smaller tower in the centre of each wing. 
Of these galleries and corridors, the outer wall, 
for the most part, alone remained; and even 
this was, in many places, shattered out of form, 
covered with brown and yellow lichens, and over- 
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grown with ivy. Fine Gothic windows, in which 
a tiny lozenge of stained glass was yet visible 
here and there; towers, of which the shell only 
was left; spiral stairs springing from the wall at 
inaccessible heights and leading nowhere ; chim- 
ney-pieces rich with heraldic carvings, showing 
the site of stately upper chambers from which 
all trace of floor and ceiling had alike disap- 
peared; arched doorways with foliated mould- 
ings; capitals without columns, columns with- 
out capitals; undistinguishable heaps of fallen 
masonry; charred timbers, bushes, young trees, 
long rank grass, and weeds innumerable—such 
were the characteristics of this inner quadrangle 
to which Farmer Rowstead had referred, not al- 
together inaptly, as ‘‘ mere building-material.” 

“¢Have you ured any of it,” said Debenham, 

wely ‘Sor that purpose ?” 
vi No of this part,” replied the master of 
Benhampton; ‘‘ but I got two capital barns and 
a whole row of out buildings from the ruins of 
the outer walls. As good as a quarry, Sir—as 
good as a quarry; and cheaper to work.” 

The young man checked a sigh. 

** So far as I can sec,” he said, looking round 
with a scrutinizing eye, “no part of the castle 
seems still habitable.’ 

“You won't say that when you have been 
round to the other side of the keep,” rejoined the 
farmer. ‘You'll iind that we have a habitable 
corner—not very cheerful, perhaps, and not very 
luxurious; but habitable. We've the servants’ 
hall, now partitioned off into two rooms, which 
serve us for dining-room and sitting-room; and 
the guard-room, which is our kitchen; and the 
warder’s room, and the rooms over the gateway. 
We manage pretty well, on the whole. Better 
than Colonel Smithson managed, I should say ; 
for the place was in a wretched state when I 
bought it.” 

“Colonel Smithson ?” said Debenham, inter- 
rogatively. 

This was the second time that Farmer Bow- 
steed had mentioned the name, and the young 
man wondered who Colonel Smithson was, and 
what he could have to do with the property. 

“T put it in thorough repair,” said Farmer 
Bowstead, chinking his gold and silver as if his 
pockets were an outlying colony of Tom Tid- 
dier's ground. ‘I put in modern grates, and 
new window-sashes. And I laid down two new 
floors: and I papered and painted every niche 
of wall and wainscot before coming in. The 
Colonel may not have been particular; but I 
don’t like living in a pig-sty myself.” 

**So you bought this property from Colonel 
Smithson ?” said Debenham, abruptly. Then, 
correcting himself with a well-bred grace that 
came to him naturally at times, he added: ‘‘I 
beg your pardon, ‘These questions seem im- 
pertinent; but I have just been seeing the mon- 
uments in the church, and I can not help feeling 
some interest—some curiosity—” 

** Don’t mention it, Sir—don’t mention it,” re- 
plied the farmer. ‘‘ Impossible not to be inter- 
ested in a fine old place like this. Yes, I bought 
it from Colonel Smithson; that is to say, I 
bought it after Colonel Smithson’s death from 
Colonel Smithson’s executors. An eccentric old 
man; had lived all his early life in India; visit- 
ed no one; neither shot, nor hunted, nor did any 
thing that a country gentleman is expected to do. 
Never went to church. Never voted. Never 
opened a newspaper. Hated the sight of a wo- 
man—wouldn’t have a petticoat about the place. 
Folks <bout here used to say he was mad; but 
that was all rubbish. Eccentric—eccentric, if 
you like; but no more mad than you or me.” 

“ And how did he come by it?” asked Deben- 
ham, inwardly chafing against the man’s pomp- 
ous garrulity; but enduring it for the sake of 
such information as might be extracted there- 
from. 

“* By tho property ?” 

“Yes, by the pro} ° 

** Well, he rented it, I rather think, for several 
years before he bought it—rented it from the cred- 
itors, you know; for the last lord was over head 
and ears in debt—hadn’t an acre that he could 
call his own. When he died every thing came 
to the hammer; and Colonel Smithson bought 
just what I bought after him—the home farm 
and the castle. But he did the place a world of 
damage, Sir—a world of damage.” 

‘** Ay—how so?” 

** Neglect, Sir—sheer neglect; let it fall to 
pieces faster than need have been. The ban- 
queting-hall was quite perfect when he first came 
here, and nearly all the north side of this quad- 
rangle, but he would not do the least thing to 
preserve the place. Except in the corner where 
he lived—where I live now—he never replaced a 
tile, or put in a pane of glass, or shored up an in- 
secure bit of wall, or spent a sixpence to save the 
place from rain. And so it fell from bad to 
worse, and became what you see. Age, of 
course, has done much; but wind and weather 
and neglect have done.more.” 

**So that it has really suffered more damage 
within the last seventeen years than might bave 
come to it, with fair treatment, in the course of 
a century,” said the young man, bitterly. 

** Colonel Smithson bought the property some- 
where about March, 1843, and we're now in 
1860,” muttered Farmer Bowstead, half aloud. 
‘* Yes, that’s seventeen years. Humph! I took 
you for a stranger, Sir, but you seem to be 
readier with these dates than myself.” 

“Probably because I have just come from the 
church, where I have been reading the inscrip- 
tion on—the latest tablet,” replied Debenham, 
with some hesitation. 

The suspicious look cleared off from the farm- 
er’s hearty face like a shadow. 

‘To be sure, to be sure,” said he. ‘‘I told 
you he bought it when the last lord died, and you 
saw by the inscription that it happened in No- 
vember, forty-two. Quite right, Sir—quite right. 
The Colonel did buy it seventeen years and five 





months ago, by the book. And I bought it in 
"fifty-six—four years ago next Michaelmas. And 
there you've the whole history of Benhampton 
Castle. It has only changed hands twice since 
the old family died out, and they held it over sfx 
hundred years.” 

* And now, you say, there is not one of the 
name left ?” said the young man, with assumed 
indifference. 

“No, I said it was an extinct family; but it 
is not yet an extinct name. Lady De Benham 
is still living.” 

The young man could not repress an involun- 

movement. It was the first time he had 
thought of his mother by that title. 

‘**'The estate was clogged with an annuity for 
her,” continued the owner of Benhampton; 
** and she draws it to this day.” 

**From you?” said Debenham, quickly. 

**No, no. Not from these lands. These are 
mine, fairly bought and fairly sold—freehold— 
unencumbered—no mistake about them. No— 
Lady De Benham’s pittance, such as it is, comes 
from land down in the valley. I have nothing 
to do with it. I should be very sorry if I had. 
Fancy forty pounds a year for the widow of Lord 
De Benham, one of the oldest barons in the En- 
glish peerage! I should be ashamed to have the 
pitiful sum pass through my hands.” 

** The feeling does you honor, Mr. Bowstead,” 
said the young man, in a low voice. 

And at that moment he liked the burly farmer 
so well that he would gladly have shaken hands 
with him. He felt as if the man must be a good 
man in that he spoke of Lady De Benham, even 
in this rough fashion, with compassion and re- 
spect. And, besides, he gave her her title—that 
title which her son now heard for the first time, 
and which sounded so pleasantly in his ears. He 
would perhaps have been ashamed to acknowl- 
edge it even to himself, but that Farmer Bow- 
stead should have been the first to speak to him 
of his mother by that name affected him almost 
as a special claim upon his regard. 

In the mean while the owner of Benhampton, 
all unconscious of what was passing in the mind 
of this sun-burnt stranger, stared at the compli- 
ment, and felt half inclined to resent it as a lib- 
erty. 

** You spoke of the banqueting-hall just now,” 
said Debenham, resuming the conversation. 
‘* Where did it stand ?” 

**There—where you see that large end win- 
dow. ‘The chimney-piece and all the east wall 
are still pretty perfect, and even the hinges of the 
door. Would you like to make the round of the 
ruins ?” 

This was precisely what Debenham had been 
longing to do from the first; so Farmer Bow- 
stead, who really proved to be a capital cicerone, 
led the way, and the young man followed. 

They began with the site of the banqueting- 
hall—a magnificent room, now roofless, window- 
less, floorless, carpeted with weeds and brambles, 
and open to all the winds of heaven. This hall, 
said Farmer Bowstead, measured sixty feet in 
length and twenty-four in width, and had for- 
merly contained a musicians’ gallery over the 
door, as well as a paneled and gilded ceiling of 
extraordinary richness. Over the chimney-piece 
(which, being of carved stone, was still compara- 
tively uninjured) the young man recognized the 
same coat of arms which he had just now sketched 
in the church. 

Next after the banqueting-hall came the cook’s 
kitchen—an area some thirty feet square, but 
now left with only two sides standing. Some 
fragments of a groined and vaulted roof, and the 
great cavernous fire-place, however, yet remained 
—that hospitable fire-placc at which many an ox 
had been roasted whole in the good old times of 
Debenham’s feasting forefathers. 

‘There’s a chimney for you!” said Farmer 
Bowstead, ‘* We don’t build such chimneys as 
thar nowadays.” 

And then Debenham peeped up the great 
yawning funnel which, black and mysterious as a 
coal shaft, went narrowing up to a square glimpse 
of daylight some forty feet above. 

From the kitchen they then passed on to the 
site of what had once been the servants’ hall, and 
thence, threading their way amidst a wilderness 
of weeds and rubbish, made the circuit of the 
whole quadrangle. 

Of this, little more than a line of dilapidated 
outer wall remained standing; and though his 
guide professed to know all the topography of 
the place, saying of one spot that it had been the 
armory, of another that it was anciently a ten- 
nis-court, of a third that it was the site of the 
guard-room, and so forth, still the young man 
felt that it was mere guess-work, and more like- 
ly, on the whole, to be wrong than right. 

Coming back thus to the keep, and approach- 
ing it from the other side, he found himself all at 
once in the midst of inhabited ground. The ivy 
on this side had been partially cleared away to 
make way for a smart green door and trellised 
porch and some half dozen modern windows. 
The porch was clustered over with white roses ; 
the windows showed glimpses of white blinds and 
scarlet curtains, and were flanked with boxes of 
mignonnette and stocks; and the weed - grown 
court-yard was here transformed into a slip of 
smooth-shaven lawn islanded with brilliant flow- 
er-beds. 

Debenham came to a sudden halt. The cheer- 
fulness of the place was almost startling in con- 
trast with the desolation of the rest; but its very 
cheerfulness jarred upon him. 

In vain did the hospitable farmer urge him to 
go in and rest a while; in vain press upon him 
the refreshment of ‘‘a cup of tea, or a glass of 
home-brewed ale,” He felt as if he could not 
bring himself to cross the threshold, or break 
bread under that roof-tree—as a guest. He felt 
he could no longer endure to talk indifferently 
of the place and its history, or to keep up the 
semblance of a mere stranger’s curiosity regard- 





ing it. His heart was too full, and he wanted 
now, above all else, to be alone. 

‘*My girls would make you kindly welcome, 
Sir,” said Farmer Bows “Let yourself be 
persuaded. It’s altogether against my creed to 
let the stranger turn away from my door in this 
way. 

At that moment, however, Debenham’s quick 
ear caught the first few notes of a popular polka 
‘* jangled out of tune,” upon a piano whose days 
were evidently in the sear and yellow leaf. 
There flashed upon him a horrible vision of the 
Miss Bowsteads, red-cheeked, red-elbowed, 
sibly red-haired, and musical exceedingly. The 
vulgar measure grated upon his ear like a pro- 
fanity. He recoiled impatiently. 

**No, no,” he said. ‘*1 must go. Time 
presses, and I have a long walk back. Many 
thanks—good-night.” 

And with this he raised his hat, turned abrupt- 
ly on his heel, and strode away. 

Leaving the ruins by the way he had come, 
he neither paused nor looked back; but, with the 
swift, assured step of one who has a definite pur- 
pose before him, made direct for the church-yard 
gate, pushed it open, went up the path, took off 
his hat in the porch, walked straight up to the 
altar rails, bowed his face upon his hands, and 
knelt down in silence. 

He remained thus for some moments; then 
rose—fetched a small Testament from the near- 
est pew—turned again toward the altar—put 
the book reverently to his lips, and said, almost 
in a whisper: 

**T swear it—so help me God!” 

He had taken a solemn vow, and taken it in 
the most solemn way he could devise, with the 
dust of a long line of ancestors beneath his feet, 
and their monuments looking down upon him 
from every side. No wonder, then, that, having 
replaced the little Testament and cast one last 
glance at the tablet under the north window, he 
turned away with a graver brow and « slower 
step than before. 

Then, still intent upon his own thoughts, he 
replaced his hat, as it were, mechanically, passed 
out through the church-yard, and followed the 
downward path as far as the stile. Here he 
stopped and looked back. The sun was now 
fast bending toward the west, and the ruins were 
all aglow in the rich light of the early summer 
evening. He gazed at them long and earnestly, 
and, as he gazed, there again came into his face 
that strange, concentrated look—that look of 
hard resolve—which was soon to become its fixed 
and habitual expression. 

**T have sworn it,” he said, scarcely conscious 
that he was speaking aloud. ‘‘I have sworn it, 
and I will achieve it—cost what it may.” 

The next moment he had bounded over the 
stile, and was swinging back to Monmouth at the 
rate of something better than four miles an hour. 


In the mean while Farmer Bowstead, presid- 
ing over a well-furnished tea-table, discussed the 
stranger’s visit with his daughters—three pleas- 
ant, comely young women enough, not one of 
whom, by-the-way, was either red-elbowed or 
red-haired. 

** As off-hand a fellow as ever I saw in my 
life,” said the master of Benhampton Castle. 
‘*T asked him in—offered him a glass of our old 
ale—and he barely thanked me. Just turned on 
his heel and marched off, as if my house wasn’t 
good enough for him.” 

“Was he young, papa?” asked one of the 
damsels. 

“ About six or eight-and-twenty.” 

** And good-looking ?” 

** Not according to my notions, Miss Bella.” 

**I’m sure he was a gentleman,” said the 
youngest and prettiest of the three. 

Farmer Bowstead frowned, shook his head, 
and helped himself to an enormous slice of meat- 
pie. 
‘* Not a bit of it, my dear,” he said. ‘‘ Nota 
bit of it. A shabby-looking fellow—pedestrian 
tourist, evidently—an actor, or painter, or maga- 
zine writer, or something of that sort, I'll be 
bound. Not a bit of a gentleman!” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
MONEY VERSUS FAME. 

“The world is mine oyster."—Kixe Henry IV. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD BLYTH was not given to early 
rising. Under his fellow-traveler’s rule and gov- 
ernance he consented, coyly enough, to rise at 
six, or even, on especial occasions, at half past 
five ; but, left to himself, he would go on sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just till eight, or nine, or even 
ten o'clock on the brightest summer morning 
that ever shone. Thus it came to pass that at 
nine A.M. on the day following the events last re- 
lated, when the little world of Cillingford was all 
up and doing, and the birds outside his window 
were singing for joy of the sunshine, and evert 
Mr. Alleyne was engaged upon his matutinal 
broiled trout and coffee, Archibald Blyth was 
suddenly wrenched from the farthest Elysium by 
the pressure of a hand on his shoulder and the 
sound of a voice in his ear. 

“* Awake, arise, or be forever fallen !” said the 
familiar, half-mocking tones that he knew so well. 
ate man alive! do you know what o’clock it 
is 

Archie sat up, gasping, and rubbing his eyes. 

** What — Debenham —back already?” he 
stammered. ‘* Where do you come from?” 

**From Monmouth, where I slept last night, 
and breakfasted this morning at half past six. I 
have had such a glorious walk! You never saw 
such effects of sunshine and color.” 

** And you have transacted the business you 
went about ?” 

“ey, ”» 

‘* Tt didn’t take long, any how,” said Archie, 
staring at Debenham with all his might, 





The other looked grave. 

** Look here, my dear fellow,” he said, after a 
moment's hesitation. ‘‘I don’t want to be mys- 
terious with you. My solitary expedition has 
puzzled you—” 

** Enormonsly.” 

** Well, be puzzled no longer. I went to visit 
my father’s grave. He was buried not many 
miles from Monmouth, and I had never seen the 
place before. Didn’t know where it was, in fact, 
till three days ago. Now you have it, and I had 
rather the subject was not named between us 
again.” 

So Archie, with a very serious face, protested 
that no allusion to it should be made on his part. 

“* And now,” said Debenham, ‘‘I want you to 
get up and come for a walk—and a talk. I 
have a heap of things to say to you.” 

“I'll be ready in ten minutes,” said Archie, 
scrambling out of bed. 

**But you've had no breakfast.” 

**Doesn’t matter a bit,” sputtered Archie, 
with his head and face in a great round tub of 
cold water. ‘‘I'l put a crust in my pocket.” 

Debéhnham, however, would not hear of this; 
so he ran down to get his friend’s breakfast pre- 
pared in the kitchen, and in about half an hour 
they were strolling together by the river. 

**You have seen Miss Alleyne, of course?” 
said Archie, finding that Debenham did not be- 
gin the promised conversation. 

To which Debenham—looking away, and full, - 
apparently, of other thoughts—replied in an ab- 
stracted voice that, supposing the Alleynes to be 
at breakfast, he had gone straight to Archie's 
room, and seen no one. 

“ They asked me in to tea last evening,” said 
Archie. ‘I thought it was kind of them—in 
your absence.” 

Here he paused for a reply; but receiving 
none, went on : 

‘* We played two rubbers, with dummy. Mr. 
Alleyne took dummy, and won every thing be- 
fore him.” 

‘* Ah—indeed !” 

“* So for once, you see, I had Miss Alleyne sor 
my partner. Are you jealous ?” ‘ 

Debenham smiled faintly, and shook his head. 

** What did you talk about ?” he said. 

** Well, let me see—of you, for one thing.” 

**Yes. What did they say about me?” asked 
Debenham, looking round with more appearance 
of interest than he had yet shown. 

**I must consider. Mr. Alleyne said you 
were a good conversationist. You reminded 
him of some famous wit—I forget who. And 
then he said that music was a poor profession— 
he meant in the way of getting money.” 

**He’s quite right,” said Debenham, bitterly. 
It’s a beggarly profession! What else did he 
y ?” 


“ 
88) 

‘“*He thought you very clever, but— ” 

** But what ?” 

‘* He feared you were very unpractical.” 

**Unpractical? Confound his insolence! On 
what ground does he—an acquaintance of ten 
days’ standing—presume to base his opinion ?” 
*‘Ah, I didn’t ask him that,” said Archie, dry- 
ly. 

‘** And Juliet—what did she say? Did she 
agree with him ?” 

“*T don’t know. She did’nt say so.” 

** Did she contradict him ?” 

**No.” 

**Did she speak of me at all ?” 

**Yes; she asked if I expected to hear from 
you this morning. I fancy she thought you had 
gone away rather abruptly.” 

** Did she tell you so?” 

**No; but I fancied I saw it in her manner. 
You told her where you were going, of course ?” 

‘* Why ‘of course?’ She’s not my wife yet— 
we are not even formally engaged. I told her 
I was summoned away on family business, and 
might not be back for a day or two. I told you 
the same. It was quite enough.” 

Archie looked down, and was silent. The 
gloom and irritability of his friend’s manner 
both pained and perplexed him. He seemed 
out of tune with all things. He had called his 
beloved art ‘a beggarly profession.” His indig- 
nation against Mr. Alleyne seemed out of all 
proportion with the magnitude of the offense. 
Even in the tone in which he had spoken of Miss 
Alleyne there was a something which grated 
upon Archie’s ear. True lovers, according to 
his simple creed, should have no secrets from 
each other; and although he did not argue the 
question out in so many words, he felt instinct- 
ively that the young lady had a fuller right than 
himself to Debenham’s confidence. It was plain 
that something had gone wrong; but.then what 
could that something be? 

** You said you had heaps of things to talk to 
me about,” he said presently. ‘* When are you 
going to begin ?” ; 

** Now, if you are disposed to listen. Shall 
we sit down on this old trunk, and smoke a pipe 
the while?” 

It was the same felled trunk on which he had 
sat with Miss Alleyne only two mornings ago ; 
but his mind was full of other matters now, and 
he did not even remember it. So they sat down, 
lit their pipes, and smoked for some moments in 
silence. 

**Do you remember the day we came to this 
place?” asked Debenham, at length. 
** Remember it!” said Archie. 
think so. 
my life.” 

** And the meadow by the river-side, where 
we rested and you fell asleep?” 

** Thrice-blesséd meadow, and thrice thrice- 
blesséd sleep! I have the liveliest recollection 
of both.” 

Debenham frowned. He was in no mood for 
jestingg and the levity of Archie's tone dis- 
pleased him. 

**I can not, of course, expect you also to re- 


**T should 
It was the hottest day I ever knew in 
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blow by those who were skilled in ‘iia the 








advantage of every change and rumor of change. 


political horizon, and knew how to take prompt 
| Im short, though he could deal only in generali- 
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| ties, Archie said quite enough to convince his 
i friend that his brains were marketable, and that 
; if the world were indeed an oyster, he had a 
\ fairer chance of opening it than most penniless 
\ adventurers. 

‘* And so you are really in earnest ?” said the 
City man, when their long talk came at last to 
an end. 

‘“*T am really in earnest.” 

**And it is to be commerce versus music— 
money versus fame ?” 

‘It is to be commerce and money for the 
' next ten years of my life—or the next twenty, 
| if need be. I don’t say that it may not be mu- 
sic and fame after that; when I am a rich man, 
and can afford to indulge my tastes.’ 

** Then all I can say is, that I am heartily 
glad of it,” said Archie, warmly. **You never 
would, and never could, have earned more than 
a bare living by music ; and even so you must 
have gone On giving lessons all your life. And 
you would never have been looked upon as a 
gentleman—at least in England. I always felt 
that with your splendid talents you ought to 
} make a fortune. And so you will, old ‘fellow. 
i So you will.” 

**T will try,” said Debenham, more to him- 
=] self than to Archie. 

**And I will speak about it to my cousin 
Hardw icke the moment we get back to Lon- 
don.” 

**Thank you, Archie—thank you. ‘That is, 
if I do not speak to Mr. Hardwicke myself.” 
| And with this they rose up and strolled on 
t side by side; both silent; both weary of talk- 
| | ing; each absorbed in his own thoughts. 


” 


As for Archie, he was lost in wonder at what 
had taken place, and kept stealing furtive glances 
now and then at his companion. The more he 
thought of all that had been said the less he 
seemed able to believe it. What a revolution! 
What achange! Who more indifferent to mon- 
ey, who more devoted to his art than Deben- 








‘I SWEAR IT—SO HELP ME GOD!" 


member the subject of our conversation that aft- 
ernoon,” he said. | 

** Not unassisted, perhaps ; but if you will re- | | 
fresh my memory—’ 

“ We were talking of money, and how to make 
it. I said I should like to earn a thousand a 
year; and you said that, with good abilities and 
a good education, a man might command as 
much as that, and even more—in commerce. 
Do you remember that ?” 

**Yes; I remember it perfectly.” . 

** Was it trae—or a mere figure of speech ?” 

“True, of course. Literally true.” | 

“But how? In what way? Not in a mer- | | 
chant’s office ?” 

** Yes; even in a merchant's office, if by that 
you mean sitting all one’s life at a desk in a 
counting-house. Managing clerks, for instance, 
and foreign correspondents, get famous salaries 
sometimes. But that was not what I meant 
when I spoke of the sort of openings that are to 
be found in commerce for men of real talent 
and extensive acquirements.” 

““What did you mean, then, Archie?” said 
Debenham, earnestly—so earnestly that Archie, 
catching a sudden glimmer of the truth, laid 
down his pipe and looked full in his friend’s face. 

**Why, Debenham!” he exclaimed; ‘‘is it 
possible—” 

** Yes, it’s quite possible,” interrupted the oth- 
er, hurriedly but very decisively. ‘* My opinions 
on that subject are changed. I am tired of | Za 
being poor. I want money. I am determined ce 
to have money. I don’t care how hard I work ‘nT 
for it—I am used to work hard. And I don’t 
care what sort of work it is, if it only pays me 
well enough. ‘That is the point. It must pay. 
And a little will not content me. I have known 
what it is to be poor—very poor; and now I 
mean to know what it is to be rich. Only tell 
me how—only show me the way. Let the path 
be steep and thorny; the steeper and thornier 
it is, the better I shall like it.” 

**My dear fellow,” said Archie, ‘‘ you posi- 
tively take my breath away!” 

“But the wvay—only show me the way!” per- 
sisted Debenham, almost fiercely. 

**You can’t make a fortune in a day,” said 
Archie. ‘‘There’s no way to do that.” 

**Of course not; but I would be willing to 
work with double energy. I would be willing 
to put a week’s labor into a day; a month’s into 
a week; a year’s into a month. I would be 
willing to spend brain and fibre at a double rate 
—ay, at ten times a double rate, if that were all. 
A man may surely push the hands on in that 
way ?” 

** Ay—if he doesn’t cripple the clock mean- 
while,” said Archie, sententiously. ‘‘ But you 
must let me think for a minute or two. You 
have so taken me by surprise that I seem not 
to have an idea in my head.” 

And then, planting his elbows on his knees 
and resting his chin upon his hands, he began, 
slowly and clearly, though in a somewhat round- 
about way, to explain in what special directions 
a man of great capital might employ, and amply 
remunerate, the services of a man of high edu- 
cation. There were foreign loans, for instance, 
in the negotiation of which the nicest tact was 
required, and the most discriminating knowledge | | _---- 
of all sorts of languages. And there were for- | ~~ 
eign missions in abund —missions involving 
the adjustment of differences, the legalization of 
commercial rights, the establishing of difficult | | 
and distant business relations, and so forth. | / - 
Political knowledge, too, commanded its pre- 
mium. Enormous fortunes had been made at a 

















ham but one little month ago? And now— 





Well, the motive, at all events, was not far to 
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seek. He wanted to make money that ves seline 
marry Miss Alleyne. No could be clearer ; 
nothing, after all, more natur It was just the 
old, old story over again. That is to say, it 
was the old, old story—with a difference. For 
love, which "makes fools of so many, had, from 
Archie’s point of view, made a wise man ‘of his 
friend. And then he smiled to himself, think- 
ing that it was like the old Antwerp legend 
turned upside down; for here, instead of the 
smith turning painter, the artist, for love’s dear 
sake, was about to give up his art for the drudg- 
ery of anvil and hammer. Such was the mira- 
cle-working power of a pretty face! 

But in all these assumptions and conclusions, 
obvious as they seemed, Archie was wrong; en- 
tirely and fundamentally wrong. That a mar- 
velous change had come upon Temple Deben- 
ham was true—but neither love nor Miss Alleyne 
had any thing whatever to do with it. 





Alphabet with Embroidered Vignettes. 


See illustration on page 701. 

HESE letters, with vignettes, are especially 

used for marking pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
without the vignettes, they are also suitable for 
marking linen. A few of the letters of the al- 
phabet are given without the vignettes. Ofcourse 
any of the letters may be joined with whatever 
vignette may be preferred. Work the alphabet, 
in the manner shown by the illustration, in French 
embroidery, with -fine white embroidery cotton. 





OPERA TOILETTE. 


RESS of sky-blue poult de soie, edged on the 
bottom with a ruche, and trellised with ja- 
ponica leaves. A puffing of rose-pink Donna Ma- 
ria gauze, trimmed with japonica leaves, forms a 
tablier, and extends along the train. Corsage 
cut square in front, edged round the neck with 
japonica leaves, and closed with buttons. Man- 
tle of rose-pink Donna Maria gauze, with flow- 
ing sleeves, edged with a ruche and looped with 
japonicas, Egyptian necklace; japonica coif- 
fure, 
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ALPHABET WITH EMBROIDERED VIGNETTES. WHITE NEEDLE-WORK.—[Szxr Pace 700.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ixqureez.—There is no charge for information given 
in thiscolamn. Letters received are filed according to 
their dates, and answered as soon as our limited space 
will permit. Correspondents must be brief in writing 
to us, and patient in awaiting replies. Letters should 
be addressed sinply “‘ Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York.” 

Mas. 8. B. H.—Make a Gabrielle and double-breast- 
ed sacque of the blue empress for your little girl. Trim 
with bias velvet bands and velvet buttons. 

P. R. R.—A silver cup and spoon is an appropriate 
present for a baby namesake. 

Ienonamvus.—See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
42 for information about bouse dresses; also plates in 
the present Number for other matters. 

E. L. B.—The Catalan caps in Bazar No. 41 will suit 


ou, 

E. C. M.—Make the skirt of your plaid poplin just 
to touch the floor; the waist and sleeves like the al- 
paca waists in Bazar No. 41. A redingote with revers 
and sash of velvet for your garnet silk. Flounces are 
greatly worn. 

Newiiz.—Make your velvet suit with a long redin- 
gote and short skirt, trimmed with guipure lace and 
passementerie. 

Cora.—Double-breasted jackets are worn by girls 
of sixteen for street wraps.—A favorite book, a pair 
of slippers, or a cigar-case are suitable philopena pres- 
ents to a gentleman. 

J. V. B.—See Bazar No. 15 for patterns of infants’ 
clothing. Trim the skirts of infants’ dresses all 
around with three clusters of tiny tucks, a puff or 
insertion between each cluster, and a worked edge 
at the bottom. On the handsomest dresses let the 
trimming extend across the front width up to the 
belt. Valenciennes insertion and lace is much used 
for trimming christening robes. The machine-made 
Hamburg embroidery is pretty for baby clothes, the 
designs are handsomer, and the prices far lower than 
for needle-work. Tucks, puffs, and roffies, fluted or 
crimped, trim jaconet skirts, Embroidery and chain- 
stitching in braiding patterns are most used for flan- 
nel’skirts. Inch-wide tucks with feather stitching at 
the head of each tuck make a simple pretty trimming 
for babies’ flannels. 

Bazan's Fuienp.—Read answer to “J. V. B.” 

Mas. E. P. C.—We do not give details by mail, but 
merely furnish addresses. Use the moleskin plush. 
Cut it a loose double-breasted jacket. Two rows of 
large crocheted buttons in front are the only trim- 
ming. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 42 for 
other matters. 

Poxrovrimxg axp Krrris F.—For a dress to be worn 
in the house as well as the street use the redingote 
pattern in Bazar No. 41. Trim with bias velvet. Make 
a short skirt trimmed with a wide pleated flounce and 
bands of velvet. 

Cazere W.—Make dress like the green sample by 
the pattern for alpaca waists in Bazar No. 41. Trim 
with silk bands. 

Darsy.—Read “Tartans” in Bazar No. 41. Ermine 
is too dressy to wear with plaid woolen suits. $20 buy 4 
a plush sailor jacket with only buttons for trimming. 
Read Round Hats in Bazar No. 41. 

Wiiamssvre.—Use the redingote pattern for your 

dress. Trim with bands of the same piped 
with silk. A felt turban will be pretty for you. Tur- 
bans are becoming, and are still worn, though not so 
fashionable as the high Fronde hats. 

E. M. H.—Your suggestions about trimming the 
Dine silk are good. Black or brown straw round 
hats and bonnets of gros grain are worn for fall 
Cloth circulars will be worn belted behind. 

Buiyruae.—Trim your poplin alpaca with gros grain 
bands and Tom Thumb fringe. See “‘House Dresses,” 
in Bazar No. 42, Burnouses, Metternich mantles, red- 
ingotes, and sacques are to be worn for street wraps. 

Baxtimoze Lapy.—Cut your house basque pointed 
back and front, and very short on the hips. Trim 
with guipure lace, See “‘House Dresses,” in Bazar 
No. 42, for trimming of waists and sleeves. 

Fanonon.—Bridemaids and groomsmen enter the 
church arm in arm, parting at the altar—the ladies 
going toward the left, gentlemen to the right. The 
first bridemaid enters Jast in order that she may be 
next the bride. Then comes the bridegroom escort- 
ing the bride's mother, followed by the bride con- 
ducted by her father or whoever gives her away. 
‘The father and mother remain together near the al- 
tar railing. It is best to leave your handkerchiefs 
unmarked until after your marriage. Make your lav- 
ender wedding dress with heart-shaped neck and an- 
tique sleeves frilled with lace at the elbow. Long train 
and tunic, Redingote and single skirt for your gray or 
maroon poplin traveling dress, with velvet bands, sash, 
revers, cuffs, and pockets. Make your brown beaver 
sacque double-breasted with Astrakhan trimmings. 
Black velvet hat and black gloves stitched with white 
will answer with most dresses. 

Mas. C. C.—Cut your infant's long dresses short. 
Use merino sacques with the low-necked white dress- 
ea, and make high-necked merino dresses. 

Mas. Mary C.—Very short darts are worn in order 
to give the fashionable full bust. It is impossible to 
ove any more explicit directions than you will find in 

co-apendium. 

me teen New York publishing house will furnish 
you the book you want.—Your own miniature, a chain 
of your hair, or a rare and favorite book, would be suit- 
able birthday p: to your husband.—We can not 
execute commissions for our readers. Send your or- 
der to the dealers in fancy work quoted in our col- 
umne, and they will supply you as well as we could 
possibly do. 

Sunsorren.—Get a cashmere sult if you want some- 
thing elegant and not common. The material is fine 
French cashmere, from $3 to $6 a yard, or else lustrous 
Diack Thibet cloth. Make with Metternich mantle and 
single skirt, trimmed with pinked gros grain ruffles. 
Make your sister's alpaca with a single ruffled skirt 
and jaunty redingote.—We decline to answer inqui- 
ries about the private affairs of others. 

Luiv.—Bazar No, 46, Vol. I, contains a pattern of a 
knitted coverlet. 

Faxxy Lex.—Get blue and green plaid poplin for 
an under-ekirt. Make it and the black silk over-skirt 
like Figure 3 on first page of Bazar No. 40. Kilt pleats 
are explaiaed in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 42. 
Make suit for girl of thirteen with a rnffied skirt and 
redingote. 


Sunsonrmen,—See correspondence of Bazar No. 29 
for directions for washing lace. 

D. D.—White cloth sacqnes are worn on the street. 
Chatelaine braids are illustrated in Bazar No. 40.— 
Goethe is pronounced as if spelled Géty.—Pep-lum is 
accented on the first syllable —See correspondence 
of Bazar No. 42 for making a burnotse.—Whales are 
mammals, bringing forth their young alive, usually 








one at a time, and suckling them by means of two 
abdominal mamme.—The title of D.D. is never con- 
ferred on a theological student at graduation, but 
only after he has proved himself worthy of it by 
years of experience. 

Sister.—A bridegroom does not wear a white vest 
when traveling, but a full traveling suit. The proper 
inscription for a wedding-ring is the date of the mar- 
riage and the initials or first names of the bride and 
groom. Get jet or turquoise jewelry for,a fair young 
lady. A suit for her would be black silk in the Louis 
XIV. style, and a Fronde hat of black straw with feath- 
ers and a blue scarf veil. 

Caro.tna.—Read notice above to correspondents. 
Colored tunic skirts over white dresses continue to 
be worn. Elizabethan collars cost 30 cents, and are 
very fashionable. We do not make purchases for our 
readers, Square-necked and heart-shaped corsages are 
greatly worn, but the revers or rolling collar prevails, 
Get a high-crowned hat with rolling brim. Trim with 
velvet and feathers. 








Tue Secret or Beauty lies in the use of 
Hagan’s Macnorta Bato for the complexion. 

Roughness, Redness, Blotches, Sunburn, Frec- 
kles, and Tan disappear where it is applied, and 
a beautiful complexion of pure, satin-like text- 
ure is obtained. The plainest features are made 
to glow with healthful bloom and youthful beauty. 

Remember, Hacan’s Maenouia Bato is the 
thing that produces these effects, and any lady 
can secure it for 75 cents at any of our stores, 





To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s 
Kartuairon.—{ Com. ] 





Awmertoan InetitvTs Exursrtion.—Open daily from 
9 A.M. to 10 P.M., on Third Avenue, cor. Sixty-Third 
Street, near Central Park. The Machinery in Motion 
is a grand display. The Exhibition is enlivened Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons, and every evening, 
by a Fine Orchestra. Refreshments of the best kind, 
at moderate prices, in the building. Season Tickets 
for Gentlemen, $3 00; for Ladies, $2 00; Single Ad- 
mission, 50 cents; Children under twelve years, 25 
cents. Packages of twenty-five tickets, for shops, at 
80 cents each. Entrances on Second and Third Ave- 
nues.—{Com.] 





Hast, if not necessity, makes a Hair Dressing in- 
dispensable to many. The new “ Vicor,” which Dr, 
Ayen's laboratory issues, is one of the most delight- 
ful we have ever used. It restores not only the color, 
ie me gloss and luxuriance to faded and gray hair. 
—{[Com.]} 





Coryine Wure..—By the means of the newly-in- 


vented Co’ opyin Whee! Spey may be transferred 
from the upp: ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equ: 


'y useful for cutting patterns of al) Amiel 
whether from other patterns or Ten the 

themselves. For sale by Newsdealers Ce. ~ 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
O remove Morn-Patcues, Freckies, and 


FRECKLE LOTION. —— —_ by Dr. B. C. 
Perey, 49 Bond 8t., N.Y. id by all Druggists. 


l, E. WALRAVEN, 


No, 751 Broadway, N. Y., 
No. 719 Chestnut St., Phila., 


Importer of Upholstery Goods, Lace Curtains, 
and Linens. 


THE EMPRESS BELT. 











For Ladies and Children. Extract fom + aatlA York 

Fashions,” Bazar of Oct. 9th: ‘‘ A metallic belt called 

the Emp: finished in jet, silvered, gilt, and plaid 

= and worn with slid =p to match, is convenient 
retty with meeaing werp pers. It is also useful 
‘oundation for silk belts. "maple sent by mail 

postpaid phy soll receipt of t of One pete State size o' 

a ETALLIC BELT CO., 
a, Aaare Senet, Nor York. 


Fee designs and new styles; 
first-clase warranted goods. 
nal aeavings furnished, with estimates for finishing 
dwellings with hard wood and furniture adapted to 
the style of ae. and rooms. Only seasoned and 
steam-dried lumber used; none on will stand fur- 
nace heat. G.L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 
661 Broadway, near Amity St. 
B.—Curtain and Furniture-Covering Store at No. 
“7 7 praboun 


MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 
, @ BEAR 
bo cia, "Bend to W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, N.Y. 


HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE, a Great 
Sensation, sent for 10 cents. 
_. WALTER HOLT, 102 Nasean St., N.Y. Box 1328. 














/. T. STEWART & CO. 
are receiving by every steamer 
Elegant Novelties in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CARPETS, 
and are also offering 
the following bargains in 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, best quality, $2 25 per yard; 
WILTONS, $3 and $3 50 per yard ; 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, $4 per yard upward; 
REAL AXMINSTERS, $4 50 per yard upward ; 
CROSSLEY’S VELVETS ann TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS, in New and Elegant Designs, 
together with a 
Large Assortment of 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, MATS, 
RUGS, &c., &c., 
At equally attractive prices. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
4 Invite attention to their stock of 
LADIES’ FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
comprising the following popular styles: 
Marion de Lorme, Gabriella, Pifferaro, Liguers, 


Ninon, Chateau de Marine, for children, and Jerome 
Caps, very attractive, 


At extremely low prices. 

FRENCH FEATHERS, FLOWERS, and RIBBONS, 
in choice variety. 

MARABOUT, BIRD OF PARADISE, PHEASANT, 

AND OSTRICH FEATHERS, 

beautifully shaded. 
BRIDAL WREATHS, &c., &c., 
received per recent steamers. 

BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 


AMES McCREERY & CO., 
ey 3 | vw Eleventh Street, 
largely replenished od all thle popular stocks with 
a AND ARMURE COLORED SILKS, at $150. 
RICH BLACK OROS. GRAIN SILKS, at $1 50 and 
PLAIN a ae. TAFFETAS, from Auc- 


RICH GROS. ‘e In COLORED SILKS, at $2 50, 
and wy to the finest imported 
DRESS SATINS. in. hite, Black, and Pl the New 
Colors, from $ $3 upward, to the finest produc- 
ons 0 
A Full Line of MICH at SCOTCH PLAIDS, just received, 
in all the He for clans, from 35 cents upward. 








ENGLISH SERG for Walking Suits 

SCOTCH WATER-PROOF WINCEYS. 

ENGLISH DRESS GOO: 25 cents and upward. 

a oe PRESS CLOTHS, EPIN- 
— &c.,from Auction, at extremely Low 


STRIPED. SHAWLS at $20 mee ay te pontoons 


fee Be son ARE 













WOOL SHA oe $6; also a —~ 
nificent ‘aasortanent of BU. ous, from $6 
upward. 

LA & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 

DEPARTMENT. 

INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” FOR $75. 
2 Flannel Bands ............- @ $0 373¢....$0 75 
2 Barrow Coats............++8 @ 200 .... 400 
2 Flannel Skirts .............. @ 800 .. 600 
6 Linen Skirts................ @ 10 .... 780 

Night Dresses.............. @ 20 .-10 00 
CS ee se ee, @ 300 .-12 00 
2 ~ DEGRONBE occ cece cccvsncs @ 500 .-10 00 
1 BODG. occccccesecscnccccoccscccsedeesccesss 8 00 
1 Basket, furnished -- 500 
6 Pairs Socks.. C . 375 
2 Cambric Skirts......... --@ - 8350 
2 “: “ Tucked.....@ 450 





$75 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
Has be had Sapo 2 me a or will be sent, C.O. D., 
7 Expres very article is made in the best man- 
a py i trout the best materials. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Faahionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 267, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


A BHOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


GARMENTS anp SUITS. 
Ladies’, Children's, and Infants’ 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTFITTINGS. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FURS AND FUR ROBES. 


BROADWAY AND 19TH ST. 
AM™. CONSTABLE, & CO. 


NEW FANCY SILKS, 
NEW SILK AND WOOL 


DRESS GOODS, 
NEW ALL-WOOL 
DRESS GOODS. 


Also, 
INDIA CAMELS - HAIR SHAWLS, 
PARIS BROCHE SHAWLS, 
PAISLE Y BROCHE SHAWLS 
WOOL STRIPED SHAWLS, 
LAP RUGS, &., &. 


BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET. 


FALL FASHIONS!! 


MILLINERS AND COUNTRY STOREKEEPERS 
will find it to their interest to examine our stock of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


WE BUY AND SELL FOR CASH! 
CUT ceeatiiss * ND SE an ed 


SPECIALTIES—BONNET AN Sagi 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, VELVETS, SATINS, 
SILKS, LACES, TRIMMINGS FANCY GOODS, 
STRAW, FELT, AND VELVET BONNETS AND 
HATS, &c., &. 

JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 811, & 3113¢ Grand St., 66, 68, & 70 Allen St., 
Corner Store, Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


VERY ONE send stamp for Circular of Testzp 
Recrirts to R. G. WiitraMs, E. Boston, Mass. 

















HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOS® IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 





Harrer’s Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
commen upon the events of the times. It will 
treat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, and 
Scientific, which is of current interest. Ja maa han 
will be commen the new 9s (rege AND 
WIFE,” b: Wikre Coutins, th uthor of “ The 
Woman in White," “* No N Armadale,” and “ The 
Moonstone.” Subscribers will be furnished with the 
Werxty from the commencement of the story to the 
close of of 1870 for $4 00, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 





* Harper's Bazar is a Journal for the Home. It is 
especially devoted to all subjects pertaining to Do- 
mestic and Social Life. It furnishes the latest Fash- 
ions in dress and ornament ; crocs in-door and 
out-door A ries, Essays, and 
prec se 4 thing, ih ‘brie, taiculnted to make an 
American Home attractive. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 


The Number for ae completes the Thirty- 
ninth Volume of Harper's Macazine. While no change 
is contemplated in the eral character of the Maga- 
zine, the Conductors will not fail to avail themselves 
of any suggestions which may add to its present in- 
terest or permanent value. Special and increased at- 
tention will be given to the departments of Popular 
Science and Industrial Arts, 
= be be yeetneee illustrated. It is proposed, that the 








Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrrr’s Macazing, One Year. .....$4 00 
Haxzper’s Werxty, One Year...... 4 00 
Haxper’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s Weexxy, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one ad address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazing, W eexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2% cents a mag for the Werx iy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, ey or quar- 
terly, at the office wherereceived. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


ge. 

PeThe Volumes of ~~ Macazrnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be ‘understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Macaztnz, Weexty, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 

sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haren & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazrng, the Werxty, or the 
Bazan, the name and address should be barge — 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, bo’ 
old and the new one must be given. 


Texms ror Apvertisine in Harper's Periopi10axs, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, Half P. 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each ae ah or, for ales 
space, $1 50 per me each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 nf Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 "per Line—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxurn Square, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, a and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per S eheute. Liberal 
inducements to nts. Address CAN KNIT- 
TING MAC CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 





Address 
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BRAND BLACK ALPACAS. 


This Brand of Al on account of its fineness of 
cloth ont richness of , has become the Standard 
Alpaca now used in the United ae fila ataete: 

These are it]: e! 
and Sh for the Fall Ia Winter wear; oe bein 
made of the ve mest material, they are absol 4 
superior to any Alpacas ever sold in this country, an 
are now one of the most fashionable and economical 
fabrics worn. 

These beautifnl goods ate sold by most of the lead- 
ing Retail Dry-Goods Merchants in New York, Brook- 
lyn, and in all the leading cities and towns through- 
out all the States. 

Pores know these goods, as : sites . & 
tached to e piece bearing a picture of the Buffalo 
precisely like the above. . 

WM. L PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 Wnire Sr., N. Y., 
Sole Importers of the Brand for the United States. 


FURNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & 60., 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 


Esras.isuep 1850, 


Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- 
BRARY FURNITURE, MA’ SES, SPRING 
pene &c., &e., suitable for city and country resi- 

ences. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 








No Longer “A Skeleton in every 
Household !” 





THE RESILIENT DRAPERY SKIRT 


“MONOCRAT,” 


THE ONLY PERFECT SKIRT! 


It is a complete Balmoral or Muslin Skirt, with 
which steel springs are combined in a novel and in- 
enious manner, rendering it Elegant, Comfortable, 
The apringaaent beapeiived: ith 
e springs ma: remo y any one with per- 
fect ease, so that the skirt be Led at pleasure. 
For sale by all first-class Dealers. 
WATERMAN & MAYER, Patentees. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 


ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


4t Repvcep Prices, consisting of 
PARLOR, DININ etree ary CHAMBER SUITES, 
a 


F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Hovston Sr., 
All Goods Warranted. Between Bowery and 2d Av, 


ACE CURTAINS, STYLES FOR 1870. 
Made after our own designs, and imported by no 
other house in America. Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
over one hundred different patterns, many of them 
now first introduced in this market. 

Curtain Materials and Furniture Coverings of Broc- 
atelle, Rep, Terry, Damask, &c. Curtains and Lam- 
brequins made to order. anufacturers of Tassels, 
Cords, Gimps, Fringes, and Trimmings. Window 
Shades of all kinds on hand or made to order. Whole- 
sale or Retail. G. L. &J. B. KELTY & CO., 

No, 447 Broadway, betweer Howard and Grand Sts. 
N. B.—FURNITURE STORE at No. 661 Broadway. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit Ferg. 
ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ME. DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM OF 
FASHIONS, 838 Broadway.—Patterns of all the 
Novelties in Dress for Ladies and Children. Mam- 
moth Bulletin of Fashions, with ten full-size Patterns, 
50. e November Number of DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY, with a splendid array of Reliable Fash- 
ions, Now Ready. Price 25 cents, mailed post free. 
Send for Circular. 




















PIANOS xv ORGANS. t 





Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. cond- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 





* §@™ Agents wanted every where. Write for Terms. 





HITCHCOCK’sS 


New Monthly Magazine. 


Read what Moore’s Rural New-Yorker says: 

Hrrencoox’s New Montury Maeazine.—If the ex- 
cellent taste which characterizes this first issue of a 
new musical periodical is but a prelude of what is to 
come, then its Fo snes may rest assured of success. 
Handsomely illustrated, beautifally printed, and well 
edited, these sixteen of literature especially in- 
teresting to lovers of music—such as pe ns of 
Marpean and aRDO Da Vinor—and vocal and 
instrumental music, are very attractive and valuable. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
FIRST NUMBER 
OF HITCHCOCK’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS: 
MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Biography. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. Portrait and Biography. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
roy PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 


A 5 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSIC. 
THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 
MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THEE. Do. 
KISS WALTZ. Piano. 
KIT FLANAGAN'S FAIRY. Voice and Piano. 


Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 








HENRY WARD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Are being read by people of every class and denomina- 
tion all over this country and Europe. They are full of 
vital, beautiful oe oe thought and oe. Plymouth 
Pulpit is published weekly, and contains Mr. Beecher's 
Sermons and yers, in form suitable for preservation 
and binding. For sale by all Newsdealers. Price 10c. 
Yearly subscriptions received by the publishers, $3, 
iving two handsome volumes of over 400 pages each. 
fialf-yearly, $1 75. A new and superb Steel Portrait 
of Mr. Beecher —s to all yearly subscribers. 
Extraordinary Ofer! PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3), 
and THE CHURCH UNION ($2 50), an Unsectarian. 
In ndent, Christian Journal — 16 pages, cut and 
stitched, clearly ey my ably edited, sent to one ad- 
dress for 52 weeks for four dollars. Special induce- 
ments to canvassers and those getting up clubs. Spec- 
imen copies, postage free, for 5c. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRI- 
BERS.—Let those who want a first-class Lady's 
Magazine and a first-class Weekly Paper send at once 
for a sample copy of 
THE LADY’S BRIEND 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequaled inducements offered. $2 50 a 
year foreach. $400 for both. Four copies for $6 00 
with asplendid premium engraving. Five copies (and 
one gratis), $8 Sample copies of both will be sent 
(postpaid) for fifteen cents. 
Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GOOD READING, 
AND NO IMPURE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
87 Park Row, New York. 


‘TRS CHURCHMAN. 


THE BEST and § LARGEST 
r, with the LARGEST circulation in the 
rotestant Episcopal Church. Sent FREE for one 
month for examination, and till Jan. 1, 1870, to new 
subscribers for that year. $3 a year, in advance. 
M. H. MA RY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


OOSEY'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent free. 
i the new Half-Dime Series 

of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 





Weekly Newspa- 











What will it do? is the first inquiry the sick 
make concerning a medicine. Suppose Samnare’s 
Sextzer Arenient is the subject of the interrogatory. 
what then? Simply this reply: It will relieve and 
cure headache, nansea, flatulence, nervousness, cos- 
tiveness, debilit , biliorsness, and indigestion. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVE?Y WHERE. 


DRESSMAKFRS! 


8 —Send for Circrlar of New Fiutine anp 
e Prartrine Macn nx. Does all varieties of 
work on any kind of material. Just patented—never 
before offered to the tra‘ie ; costs but Address the 
manufacturers, SM(T™: & HARRISON, Flint, Mich. 
Agents wanted. (Orders from N. Y. State should be 
sent to G. R. Hoveuton, Bennington, Vt.) 


ARPETS for 20 cts. a yard that will wear 

/ and wash, and look better than any rag or low- 
— carpets you can get. Can be made by any one. 
nstructions for a ~~ receipt of 25 cents. 
No humbug. Address M. A. PORTER, Gallipolis, O. 


KET REVOLVERS. 
WEST'S SIX-SHOOTER. 
A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barrel. Price 
$1 50, postpaid. Address 8.G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich, 

















Middletown Mineral Spring Water 
cures all diseases of the Kjdneys, Skin, and Blood 
more promptly than any other known remedy. In- 
vestigate it. 

Stuart Gwynn, M.D., 70 West 37th Street, New York 
City, says: 

“T esteem it highly, and shall continue to prescribe 
it extensively.” 
ie S. Oatman, M.D., 230 East 15th Street, New York 

ty, says: 

“It proves to be a prompt and efficient medicinal 
agent, and in my opinion excels all other waters in 
the readiness of its action.” 

Rev. John New Don of Poultney, Vt., who is 
familiar with many of the cures this water has wrought, 


says: 

x The Middletown Mineral § are, in my opin- 
ion, destined to a perpetuity of wider fame for healing 
virtues than any heretofore discovered on this conti- 
nent, if not in the world.” 

Rev. John Goadby, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., says: 

“T can not but ese waters as a precious 
boon to many afflicted ones.” 

@~ Call for Testimontats or Cures. 

Sold by D ts 


Caution,—All genuine bears our trade-mark, and 
the bottles and corks are branded “ Nature’s Remedy." 
Address J. JAY JOSLIN, 
Treas, M. M. S. Co., 
Middletown, Vt. 





‘ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 





SAPOLIO, 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING, 


Sapo.to will make Tins resemble Silver. 

Use only Saronio to clean White Paint. 

From Marble Sapoio removes all Stains. 

For polishing Knives Sarorio is unsurpassed. 

For cleaning Brass Stair-Rods Saro.io has no equal. 

If you would have clean windows, use Sapo.io. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 
Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 

Established 1809. 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for 
family use. 





ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

PROVED COMMON-SENSE 
PaasPLY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours, It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssvunen, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 
_CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


$1 0UatehsSt0 





Tus Great Trape Iurrov: TION, Incorporated by 
the State, sell Fiva Ngee and Sourp Strvex Warcues at $10 each. 
10,000 Engra ill i and describi all our 
Watches, are eA pon lopes, which are th hl mixed, 
and when ordered are mailed, post paid, at the following prices :— 
Single Engravings, 50c.; Twelve, and rich p jum, a; Twenty- 
t Silv tin to, Every 
soem entitles the holder thereof to a Watcm worTH From $25 
To $750, ive of value, for $10. Nothing can be lost by this 
investment, as no article in our stock is worth less than the money 
asked, while the buyer rd obtain a watch worth $150, Circulars 
free! Try vs before forming a hasty opinites Address, 
MICHELIN & CO. 








» Managers, 
way, Cor. Fulton St., New York, 


REAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 
No. 8 Cavron Srreer, 
P. O. Box 5506. New York City. 
An organization of capitalists for the purpose of 
importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants 
throughout the country at Importers’ prices. Estab- 








lished 1869. 
Send for Price-List. 
GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to 
sell our new and wonderful inventions, 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Only Half Required. 


HOW BELLS’ 


SATIN FINISHELC 





<X 


Cc —_>—_} 


New PATENT GPIRALHAIR- 


FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY-¢ 


J.C. HOWELLS & CO. manufacture fine straight 
‘Hair-Pina of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 


PROT Kat ES ee 
pay ag le,cheap,rellable, Knits eee 


NTED, pai and sample stocking FR 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Bath, Me. 








The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


sa” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Crdted ‘Stales, om receipt of the wel + 





1. - 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Harper's Illustrated 

Libr: Edition. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents 
per volume. 

ADAM BEDE. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR- 
NER, THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 

ROMOLA. (Nearly Ready.) 


Feranxuin Square, N. Y., Oct. Tth, 1869. 

Efforts having been made in certain ters to excite 
he hy and compassion of the public and the press 
on account of our issuing, from our old plates, a chea 
and better edition of GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS than 
the one published by Messrs. Fizivs, Osaoov, & Co., 
we think it proper to say, in explanation, and in reply to 
the unjust attacks upon us: 

That we were the first to publish these Works in this 
country, and that for the Early Sheets thereof we have 
paid from time to time in the aggregate the sum of Five 
Thousand Dollars in Gold. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


9° 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstne, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Grigeal Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 





bbl! 4 


8. 

THE MINISTER’S WIFE. A Novel. By Mrs. Oxt- 
puHant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Perpetual Curate,” “Life of Edward Irving,” 

“ Brownlows," “‘ Agnes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


4. 

UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losoghy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Urunam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. I.: Intellect, Language; Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


5. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. By Wittram Brack, Author of 
* Love or Marriage?” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 
COUNTESS GISELA. By E. Maruirr. Translated 
by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


1 4 
A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Witttam Heney Wanppet, Professor of Ancient 
——— in the University of Georgia. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


3S. 
FOUND DEAD. By the Author of“ Carlyon's Year," 
“One of the Family,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


9. 

THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GREEN woop, the ‘“‘ Amateur Casual," Author of “The 
True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” “‘ Reuben Day- 
idger,” “‘Wild Sports of the World,” &c. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


10. 
FALSE COLORS. By Annrz Tuomas. 8vo, Paper, 
cents. si 


SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By Narnanixzi 
Sanvs. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 

12. 

MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 

Society. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 
13. 

FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Roserr B. Roosevetr. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

14. 

META'S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 

&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents 
15. 

A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fray- 
ois A. Maxon, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of “Method of Philological Study of the En- 
glish Language," ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language," &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


16. 

THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author’s 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 32 Mlustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

PENDENNIS. 179 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Dlustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

HENRY ESMOND anv LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

17. 

RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


18. 

CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 

8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
per, 35 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 
and Other Stories. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
19. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Aurrep Russet Wattaoce, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


8vo, Pa- 


Syo, Pa- 


¢ 9 5 A DAY.—88 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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